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The illustrations in this issue were done by the artist who 
has been furnishing the delightful vignettes in all of our 
recent issues. This time he has emphasized some of the 
aspects of Boston and coastal Massachusetts. In addition 
he has reminded us of what might be almost a trademark 
for New England—the baked-bean pot. We think you will 
enjoy the pages of this issue particularly for the charm of 
the drawings that Mr. R. M. Williamson has furnished. 
This is your Silver Anniversary issue. 
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Our 
Contributors 


Dr. Clara E. Cockerille, the author of 
“Education That Cannot Be Legislated,” 
is a member of the Tota Chapter of Penn- 
sylvania. She is Assistant Superintendent 
of Armstrong County. Her dynamic ad- 
dress at the luncheon during the AASA 
meeting in Atlantic City in February will 
be long remembered by those who had 
the privilege of hearing her. 

In her article, “Co-operative Apart- 
ments for Teachers,” Josephine Frisbie is 
talking about something that is very close 
to her heart. She has served as the presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors since the 
inception of the project, a tribute to Miss 
Frisbie’s success in businéss management. 
She is president of the Delta Chapter in 
Omaha. 

Mrs. Daisy Marvel Jones is a resident of 
Richmond, Indiana, and Director of Ele- 
mentary Education in that city. She is a 
member of the Kappa Chapter in Indiana. 

Those who were present at the North- 
west Regional meeting in Green Lake 
remember the fine thinking and the evi- 
dences of leadership in a young woman 
who writes the article “Advisor to 
Women.” She is Dr. Dorothy J. Ernst of 
the Xi Chapter of Wisconsin, and a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on Scholar- 
ships. 

Margaret Forbes Brand is a member of 
the Gamma Chapter of West Virginia, and 
you will agree that she has told a touching 
story with simplicity and great impressive- 
ness. 

Mrs. Adelaide N. Baker has contributed 
to the Bulletin on previous occasions, 
always with distinction and with evidences 
of insight and leadership. She has been 
active in the recruitment and re-education 
program of Connecticut, and in that field 
has done a pioneer piece of work. She 
writes about one of her fellow members 
with the same charm as she exhibits in 
other capacities. This article is taken from 
the Bridgeport, Connecticut Sunday Post. 






















In her final article for the President's 
Page, Mrs. Pierce has given us something 
worthwhile to think about. All of her 
messages have brought with them stimula- 
tion and usually a new angle on an old 
problem. We salute her as she completes 
a successful biennium. 

Caroline Trommer completes the series 
of splendid articles on Boston in this 
number with “Boston—Jewel of Great 
Price.” She and her sister, Jessica Trom- 
mer, have written these articles not only 
for your entertainment but for your use 
as well in your travel to Boston and its 
vicinity. They are invaluable guidebooks 
to the history and the literature and the 
environs of that storied city. 

Irene Morgan has translated for us the 
characteristic friendliness of Oklahoma 
hospitality and the way in which the 
members of that state made a newcomer 
from England so welcome that the lady 
made up her mind to stay among us, 
Miss Morgan is a member of the Alpha 
Eta Chapter in Oklahoma. 

In “School Food Service” Ruth Cutter, 


the President of New Hampshire and a 
member of Beta Chapter, has written for 
us a lucid and informative account of a 
phase of school life and education with 
which most of us are not particularly 
familiar. She translates for us her own 
faith in the program, and more than that 
gives us a glimpse of the dynamic energy 
with which she pursues her work. 

To many of our members Eugenie 
Terry, a member of the Epsilon Chapter 
in Dallas and the present State President 
of Texas, is a familiar figure. We know 
Miss Terry chiefly as a figure in Delta 
Kappa Gamma work, but most of us do 
not know that she is a teacher of Social 
Science. In this splendid article, “A Means 
of Building World Peace,” she summarizes 
beautifully not only the basic causes of 
war but the means which are within our 
reach of attaining enduring peace. This 
was an address given at the Missouri state 
convention in Springfield in April, and we 
liked it so much that we asked the author's 
permission to publish it. 


RESSLZSSRREES. ER. 











Ou Rational founders 


Grant us, © God, the courage that 
me Founders must habe possessed to 
face new Days and new ways. 


Grant that we map meet new perils 
without fear; grant us humility of heart 
that greatness of spirit map be ours; 
grant us that open mindedness that 
geeks and teaches truth: give us 
fairness of mind and spmpathp of heart 
that we map be just. Grant us the 
will to believe; the faith to endure; the 
jeart to cherish all those things which 
we hold dear so that in Seeking these 
ings we map be honoring our Found- 
ts and in tutn honoring thee. 


Miss Mamie S. Bastian (Deceased) 
Dr. Annie Webb Blanton (Deceased) 
Miss Ruby Cole (Deceased) 

Miss Mabel Youree Grizzard, Waxahachie 
Miss Anna Hiss, Austin 
Miss Ray King, Fort Worth 
Miss Sue King (Deceased) 

Dr. Helen Koch, Chicago 
Dr. Cora M. Martin, Austin 
Mrs. Lalla M. Odom, Austin 
Mrs. Ruby Terrill Lomax, Dalias 
Miss Lela Lee Williams, Dallas 





























Birth Place of the Revolution, Concord, Mass. 
























N AUGUST of this year we shall 

celebrate fittingly, we hope, with 
splendid ceremonial the Silver An- 
niversary of an organization dedi- 
cated to a great ideal. It was 
founded on the possibility of the 
realization of a great dream. That 
dream has captured the imagina- 
tion of women teachers throughout 
the country until today we have an 
organization whose vigor, whose 
buoyancy, whose enthusiasm are a 
constant impetus to those who have 
watched its growth through the 
years. 


It was the creative imagination 
of Annie Webb Blanton that was 


THE FIRST QUARTER OF A CENTURY 








responsible for the inception of the 
idea that has developed into the 
great Society to which we belong. 
Hers was a vigorous conviction that 
professional women could stand 
together in professional matters; 
could help to eliminate discrimina- 
tion against their sex; could make 
men feel that they, too, should be 
considered in policy-making educa- 
tional bodies; could give impetus 
to competent women for further 
study. Hers was a profound belief 
that the invitation to leadership 
among capable women was a wide 
open one and that it had only to be 
issued and understood for women 
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to come flocking to its banner. The 
validity of her conviction has been 
demonstrated again and again. 
Though she has not been with us 
since 1945, her spirit lingers among 
us, and no one would have been 
more proud than she to have wit- 
nessed the Silver Anniversary of the 
great Society for whose organiza- 
tion she was responsible. 


It was on the evening of May 
11, 1929, that the eleven women 
who had been invited by Dr. Blan- 
ton to consider the organization of 
the Society met at the University 
Faculty Women’s Club, Austin, 
Texas, for organization. The 
women who met there have long 
been known as our revered Foun- 
ders. Many of them are still among 
us. For their service, their vision, 
we are grateful. For those whose 
service has been ended we have 
only respect and tender memories. 


The women included: Mamie S. 
Bastian, Elementary School Prin- 
cipal, Houston, Texas (Deceased) ; 
Annie Webb Blanton, Professor of 
Educational Administration, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin (Deceased); 
Ruby Cole, Elementary School 
Principal, San Antonio (Deceased) ; 
Mabel Grizzard, Elementary School 
Principal, Waxahachie; Ray King, 
High School Teacher, Fort Worth; 
Sue King, High School Teacher, 
Fort Worth (Deceased); Helen 
Koch, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Texas; Cora 
M. Martin, Assistant Professor of 
Elementary Education, University 
of Texas, Austin; Lalla M. Odom, 
High School Teacher, Austin; Ruby 
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Terrill, Dean of Women, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin; and Lela Lee 
Williams, Elementary Teacher of 
Dallas. Anna Hiss, Director of 
Physical Education for women at 
the University of Texas, was un- 
avoidably absent because of a sud- 
den bereavement in her family. She 
was initiated later. 


* * * 


A RITUAL not very different from 
the one which we now use and 
which is familiar to all members of 
the Society was used for that first 
initiation. Repeating the vows 
which she herself had written, with 
the ten other members present, Dr. 
Blanton initiated the Founders of 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 


It would have been inappropriate 
had anyone else been elected the 
first President. Dr. Blanton ac- 
cordingly assumed that position, 
and Mamie Bastian was elected 
First Vice-President; Ruby Cole, 
Second Vice-President; Lalla Odom, 
Corresponding Secretary; Ray King, 
Treasurer; Ruby Terrill, Parlia- 
mentarian; and Cora Martin, Keep- 
er of the Records. 


A tentative Constitution was 
ready for signature. It had been 
carefully scrutinized and studied by 
those who were committing them- 
selves to this pioneer venture. It 
was hoped that freedom from de- 
fects could be assured by the care- 
ful study of the document, but, in 
order to safeguard themselves, those 
who were present at that first meet- 
ing agreed that the preliminary 
Constitution should be used for a 
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period of only 
a year and then 
be revised in 
the light of the 
experience 
which the year 
following 
would afford. 

Our glorious 
colors of crim- 
son and gold, 
which through 
the years have 
come to mean 
much to us, 
were adopted 
at this initial 
meeting, and the President was au- 
thorized to secure drawings for a 
key which would be acceptable to 
the members and could be worn by 
all those who would be subse- 
quently initiated. 

The records show that during 
these first days the organization be- 
gan and operated under the name 
of the Kappa Gamma Delta Society 
and was, indeed, first chartered this 
way. The President learned during 
the course of the correspondence 
with L. G. Balfour Company con- 
cerning a key that that name had 
already been appropriated by an 
aeronautical fraternity in another 
state. This was the first major prob- 
lem which the Founders met by 
voting that the same Greek letters 
should be preserved but that the 
order should be changed. The 
meaning of the name would not be 
altered, but it would be necessary 
to take out a new charter. This was 
done, and that charter has served 
us without alteration until the past 





Faneuil Hall, Cradle of Liberty 





year when an 
amendment 
was added to 
authorize in- 
ternational or 
ganization. 

The year of 
1929-1930 was 
a stirring one, 
because seven- 
teen chapters— 
a phenomenal 
number under 
the circum- 
stances — were 
organized in 
all parts of 
Texas. Dr. Blanton was _ inde. 
fatigable in her efforts. She in- 
sisted, however, on sharing the 
credit for the organization with the 
other Founders, who, she said, gave 
her invaluable and enthusiastic as- 
sistance. In any event, no matter 
whose is the credit, the chapters 
were organized. 

It was during this first year, too, 
that the official Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma song, which we still use, was 
written by Annie Webb Blanton 
and Cora M. Martin, another 
Founder. It was first set to the 
music of the stirring old march 
song, Men of Harlech. Madame 
Viola Cole-Audét, a composer, a 
member of the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, and a friend 
of Dr. Blanton, was responsible for 
the arrangement which was made 
for the song. For years the mem- 
bers sang the song to the tune to 
which the words were originally 
fitted. However, it was a tune that 
was very difficult to sing, and finally 
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after a number of years of experi- 
menting with it and a growing 
realization that no disrespect could 
possibly be intended, another mu- 
sical setting was devised. It was 
introduced in 1947 at the New 
York Convention by Mrs. J. Maria 
Pierce, the present National Presi- 
dent. It perhaps has not the same 
musical distinction that the old 
tune had, but it belongs to us. It 
was written by Lillian Mohr Fox 
of California, and it was introduced 
merely as a possible substitute for 
the old tune, if units of the organi- 
zation prefer to use it. It has be- 
come very popular and is used by 
a great many units of our organi- 
ation. It was emphasized at that 
time that it was not a final choice 
for the accompaniment to the offi- 
cial song, but only a possibility and 
one which could be utilized if there 
were objections to the use of the 
former tune. ‘The situation re- 
mains just as it was at that time, 
with more and more units of the 
organization utilizing the tune 
written by Mrs. Fox. There are 
still many others that prefer the old- 
er version and cling to the accom- 
paniment of the Men of Harlech. 


At the Boston Convention in Au- 
gust there will be displayed among 
the exhibits the first scarf that was 
made by Dr. Blanton en route to 
Houston to install the Gamma 
Chapter. It was later replaced by 
the more elaborate and profession- 
ally made one furnished by L. G. 
Balfour Company. It is still pre- 
served, however, very carefully 
among the national archives and 
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is a treasured part of the parapher- 
nalia of the Society. 
* * * 


THE first Texas state and na- 
tional convention convened at the 
Driskill Hotel in Austin in May, 
1930. At that time the national 
officers relinquished their positions 
as state officers, and additional of- 
ficers for the state were chosen. 
Many of our members will be in- 
terested to know that it was at that 
time that Berneta Minkwitz first 
assumed the responsibilities of 
Treasurer. Since 1930, therefore, 
a period of 24 years, Miss Minkwitz 
has fulfilled the duties of treasurer, 
three years as State Treasurer and 
twenty-one years as National Treas- 
urer. 


These were intrepid spirits who 
gathered at the 1930 Convention, 
and, although they realized that the 
way was long and the difficulties 
were great, they began to lay plans 
in large dimensions. Dr. Blanton 
was appointed Texas state organiz- 
ing secretary. The Birthday Lunch- 
eon was inaugurated and became 
after that time a feature of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma conventions. 
Mamie Bastian of Houston, Texas, 
was responsible for the initiation of 
the Birthday Luncheon. 


One has only to examine the fig- 
ures to see that by the time the year 
1931-32 had rolled around the ven- 
ture could no longer be considered 
an experiment. All the letters of 
the Greek alphabet had been util- 
ized in naming chapters already or- 
ganized, and the second round had 
begun. 
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In this year the design for the 
coat-of-arms was submitted to the 
Founders and was adopted as an 
official emblem of the Society. 


It was in this year, too, that Ala- 
bama and Oklahoma were organ- 
ized. The first attempts at regional 
meetings in the vast state of Texas 
were initiated, and these regional 
meetings have been a customary 
part of the Texas program since 
that time. 


The Delta Kappa Gamma ban- 
ner was designed during this year, 
and the design was adopted. Con- 
siderable work was done in attempt- 
ing to secure distinctive brass can- 
dlesticks, bowls, and vases which 
should bear the Society insignia. 


Two customs were born at this 
time, one, the initiation of the first 
song contest—this was the begin- 
ning of the much more elaborate 
song books which we now use and 
for which there is such a wide and 
phenomenal sale—and two, the 
white elephant sales, proceeds of 
which were to be used for state and 
national scholarship funds. Al- 
though the white elephant sales 
have been discontinued as a means 
of raising money in many states— 
the members prefer other devices 
which they believe will be less of a 
strain—the white elephant sales per- 
sist in many of the states and are a 
cherished part of the traditional 
procedure. 


* * *# 
THE fourth year dawned, and, 


astonishingly enough, the Society 
was claiming a roster of thirteen 
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hundred members and _ forty-five 
chapters had been organized, a truly 
amazing record. The national Per. 
manent Fund had reached a total 
of $1,233.00, and the Scholarship 
Fund had risen to $884.59. It was 
in this year that the separation be 
tween Texas state and the National 
Organization was made effective, 
and for the first time the National 
Organization met in a different 
place. The place of the Conven- 
tion was New Orleans, Louisiana, 


In June, 1934, in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, the fifth national conven- 
tion convened, and several far. 
reaching plans for progress and con- 
structive activity were discussed and 
adopted. It was at this meeting 
that authority was issued to publish 
in four issues each year a national 
bulletin which would be the voice 
of the organization. Dr. Annie 
Webb Blanton, the Executive Sec- 
retary, was elected Editor. 


Appropriately the President ap- 
pointed the first Bulletin commit- 
tee, consisting of the presidents of 
the first six states then organized. 
The terms of the appointed mem- 
bers were to expire, one each year, 
and thereafter appointees were to 
fill seven-year terms. Very much 
that same arrangement still pre- 
vails, although the Executive Board 
makes the selection now of the per- 
sons who serve on the Publications 
Committee. However, the persons 
who are elected must be immediate 
past state presidents rather than 
those who are serving in that ca- 
pacity at the time of the election. 


For the support of the Bulletin 














only $600.00 was allotted. One 
wonders how the publication could 
be financed on such a small sum. 
We remember, however, that pub- 
lications costs in 1934 were so much 
lower than they are now that our 
present costs seem astronomical. 
More than that, the publications 
revenues were supplemented con- 
siderably by fees from the chapters 
for letters, for extra space used by 
the states, and advertisements. The 
Bulletin was first mailed in large 
packages to the chapter presidents 
who distributed them at their con- 
venience. Somewhat that same ar- 
rangement prevails now in some of 
the states where the chapter presi- 
dents are given the responsibility 
for the distribution of the state 
bulletin. Long ago it became nec- 
essary, however, to have an addres- 
sograph system and to mail the Bul- 
letins out to the individuals on the 
mailing list. Now that particular 
operation is a very complicated one 
done entirely by machinery and 
with a Dick-mailer list. If that 
process were not followed, it would 
be impossible for us to distribute 
the publications to the members. 


NORMA Smith Bristow, the sec- 
ond President, served for three 
years, largely because of a change 
in the year for the election of offi- 
cers. Her administration was de- 
voted mainly to better organization 
within the chapters with a greater 
degree of emphasis upon the pro- 
gram of work; to furnishing state 
and chapter units with more attrac- 
tive and convenient work materials; 
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and the extension of the organiza- 
tion into new states. This last item 
was extremely important, because 
it was in that period and the years 
immediately following that some of 
the greatest organizations in the 
history of the Society took place. 


During these three years of Mrs. 
Bristow’s administration, the Con- 
stitution, the initiation ritual, the 
Founders’ Day Bulletin, and other 
materials were printed for the first 
time, and in 1936 for the first time 
popular demand brought into being 
the first printed Handbook. Circu- 
lars of Information were approved 
in 1936. It is well for our members 
to note some of these dates, because 
frequently we encounter an idea 
prevalent among many of our mem- 
bers that these materials have been 
in existence since the founding of 
the organization. As a matter of 
fact, many of them are of com- 
paratively recent origin. 


It was during Mrs. Bristow’s ad- 
ministration that the astonishing 
amount of expansion which was re- 
sponsible for the organization of 
sixteen states in rapid succession 
took place. It was largely due to 
the self-sacrifice, the energetic work, 
and the unselfish devotion of both 
Mrs. Bristow and Dr. Blanton that 
Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, New Mexico, Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Illinois, Florida, 
the District of Columbia, Tennes- 
see, Arizona, New York, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa all 
entered the organization in rapid 
succession. By the end of 1935-36 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
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had been organized in twenty states; 
there were 108 chapters; 3,491 mem- 
bers had been enrolled. 


It was during this year also that 
Texas brought into reality one of 
the noblest and most fundamental 
of our purposes, the completion of 
the Annie Webb Blanton Delta 
Kappa Gamma Scholarship. This 
preceded the establishment of the 
first national scholarship by four 
years. Those who attend the color- 
ful breakfasts, luncheons, and din- 
ners at the national meetings of 
the NEA, of the AASA, of the 
ACEI, of the ASCD, and other pro- 
fessional organizations and expect 
to find Delta Kappa Gamma func- 
tions listed there will be surprised 
to know that it was during this pe- 
riod that the first attempts to bring 
together Delta Kappa Gamma 
members at meetings of this kind 
were made. 


Mamie S. Bastian of Houston, 
Texas followed Norma Smith Bris- 
tow as National President. She 
served between 1936 and 1938. Miss 
Bastian concentrated mainly on the 
idea of personal enrichment of 
members through their mutual aid 
in meeting common problems. She 
stressed the developing pride in the 
organization, a greater understand- 
ing of its possibilities, and was espe- 
cially active in attempts to re- 
duce discrimination against women 
teachers. 


Chicago, Illinois and Denver, 
Colorado were the scenes of the two 
colorful conventions which oc- 
curred during Miss Bastian’s ad- 
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ministration. At the latter meeting 
Dr. Maycie Southall, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was elected the 
new National President. 


Dr. Southall presided smoothly 
and charmingly over two splendid 
conventions held under her leader- 
ship. They convened in Asheville, 
North Carolina, in 1939 and in 
Washington, D. C., in March, 1940, 
The latter year was notable in that 
conventions were spaced closely, 
Many of the members felt that a 
convention held during the spring 
vacation would be more largely at- 
tended and were especially anxious 
to come to Washington during the 
cherry blossom festival season. How- 
ever, the weather was not coopera- 
tive, and no flowers made their ap- 
pearance. 


During 1938 other states had en- 
tered the organization, and by 1939 
Ohio was able to announce the in- 
stallation of forty chapters. This 
was one of the most noteworthy 
achievements of organization dur- 
ing the Society’s history. It was 
largely due to the indefatigable ef- 
forts of Margaret White, who was 
the first state president. 


Dr. Madilene Veverka, another 
dynamic worker in California, gave 
stimulating guidance to her state 
and presented twenty-eight enthu- 
siastic chapters. In 1939 Connec- 
ticut and Vermont joined the ranks 
of state, and in 1940 North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming were added. 








It was during the presidency of 
Dr. Southall that the lot was pur- 
chased in Austin, Texas, for $7,500. 
That lot is now worth several times 
what was paid for it. It is located 
at the corner of two main streets, 
Twelfth and San Antonio Streets, 
and is one block west of the magnif- 
icent new building of the Texas 
State Teachers Association. 

However, other things were tak- 
ing place during Dr. Southall’s term 
of office. She had appointed a new 
Program Committee, and the latter 
went to work on the interpretation 
of a national program such as the 
organization had not previously 
seen. The Constitution had pre- 
scribed the duties of the Program 
Committee as consisting of helping 
the President to formulate the pro- 
gram for the National Convention. 
Dr. Southall believed that we 
should have a professional program 
of such strength and focus that its 
impetus would carry us through 
from year to year and that there 
should be an overall outline which 
would be projected 
through several years. 
Dr. M. Margaret 
Stroh was appointed 
Chairman of the Pro- : 
gram Committee and 
at the Asheville Con- 
vention in 1939 pre- 
sented the first draft £¢ 
of what was to be- 
come our continuing 
five-year program. She \ %) 
presented, first of all, 
five basic theses on 
which the Committee 
formulated its work- 
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ing philosophy. To a large degree 
those basic resolutions still moti- 
vate our efforts as far as the Na- 
tional Program is concerned. 

When the Convention met in 
Washington in 1940 the number of 
chapters had increased from 322 to 
367. One of the noteworthy im- 
provements formulated by the con- 
vention meeting in Washington 
was the attempt to supply for the 
first time some working funds for 
the standing committees. 

The Program Committee, which 
had made its initial report the pre- 
ceding August, was ready with the 
results of a questionnaire which had 
been circulated among state pro- 
gram chairmen. It focused on the 
problems of unjust discrimination, 
and some interesting and highly 
provocative responses were tabu- 
lated. 

It was at this Convention, too, 
that some of the first efforts were 
made to give impetus to the prob- 
lem of adequate research, a respon- 
sibility which was carried for some 

time by the National 
Program Committee. 


"THE elections at the 
> 1940 Convention gave 
) the presidency to Dr. 
Bess. 4 Emma Reinhardt of 
Charleston, Illinois. 
She served between 
1940 and 1942, and 
presided most com- 
petently at the annual 
Convention held at 
Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. By this time 37 
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states were represented at the Con- 
vention. 


It was to Dr. Reinhardt that we 
owe much of the impetus toward 
research which would become a na- 
tional project. Her guidance was 
careful and thorough. Her interest 
was genuine and intense. We owe 
to her the inclusion of research as 
a major part of the work of the or- 
ganization. It was during her ad- 
ministration that the first appro- 
priation definitely allocated to a 
research program was made. 


It was during this administration, 
too, that a Committee on Educa- 
tional Leadership and the Interna- 
tional Crisis was appointed. It 
functioned actively during the war 
years. Probably it is largely due to 
the efforts of this Committee that 
we owe the success of the Victory 
Fund Drive. 


It was during Dr. Reinhardt’s ad- 
ministration, too, that the modest 
beginnings of regional meetings 
were made. From those initial at- 
tempts, very fumbling and feeble 
at first, there grew the giant, the 
well-conducted, smoothly running 
regional meetings which are now a 
part of our national program and 
occur on the alternate years be- 
tween conventions. 


It was during this administration 
that 465 chapters in 44 states were 
reported, a substantial growth. 


The work on pioneer women had 
been going on more or less sporadi- 
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cally for several years. It had been 
focused largely, however, upon the 
selection of persons who merited 
honor because of the nature of their 
contributions, and emphasis had 
been given to the preparation of 
figurines. The emphasis was now 
shifted, under the guidance of the 
Program Committee, to the collec- 
tion of more authoritative material, 
documented, well compiled, con- 
cerning these women, and from 
those beginnings, which were very 
ably directed by Dr. Helen Mar- 
shall, whom Dr. Reinhardt had ap- 
pointed as Chairman of the Pio- 
neer Women Committee, the collec- 
tion of the more than 700 biogra- 
phies of pioneer women, which the 
national organization now boasts, 
has grown. 


The Program Committee was 
anxious to begin a research proj- 
ect, and accordingly Dr. Reinhardt 
appointed a special Research Com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. M. Mar- 
garet Stroh, Chairman, Dr. Vera 
Butler, and Dr. Ida A. Jewett. It 
chose for its subject Better Selection 
of Better Teachers. It presented its 
first extended report at the second 
national convention at which Dr. 
Reinhardt presided in St. Louis in 
August, 1942. From the investiga- 
tion conducted by that Committee 
grew the first monograph. That 
study met with such amazing suc- 
cess and such a flattering reception 
by critics in teacher education that 
its sale went all over the world. 


By the time the St. Louis meeting 
convened in 1942, there were 522 
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chapters. This time Dr. Reinhardt 
stressed the increasing responsibil- 
ity of the various standing commit- 
tees, and emphasized the fact that 
success in realizing our avowed ob- 
jectives would in large measure de- 
pend on the cordinated efforts of 
these committees, which must be as- 
sisted by the combined energies of 
an intelligent, informed member- 


ship. 


AT the St. Louis meeting, Dr. M. 
Margaret Stroh was elected the new 
National President and fulfilled the 
duties of that office for three years, 
resigning her presidency during the 
middle of her second term in order 
to accept the office of National Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. For the entire 
period of the war, which was an 
especially anxious time for the or- 
ganization, Dr. Stroh served the 
Society. Probably no other period 
in the history of the organization 
has ever been so full of perplexing 
problems, nor has it ever been so 
difficult to keep the organization 
alive and growing. Quite under- 
standably, a great number of our 
members were occupied in a variety 
of war efforts and organizations. 
Many of them felt that the winning 
of the war was the first objective 
and that organizations such as The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society were 
wholly extraneous, and they could 
hot even give their support and en- 
couragement. 


It was a difficult time; a tragic 
time. It was the duty of the Presi- 
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dent to imbue the members with a 
feeling that the organization could 
and would survive; that it was im- 
portant to the lives of women teach- 
ers; that all of us might give as 
generously as we knew how to all 
kinds of war efforts, but we should 
still keep in mind that an organiza- 
tion such as ours presented stimula- 
tion, momentary respite from anx- 
iety about many other things, and 
a means of professional growth and 
fellowship. 


The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation for three years discouraged 
conventions. We had customarily 
held these conventions annually. 
During the first year of Dr. Stroh’s 
administration we were able to have 
a conference at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. The con- 
ference was limited to the Execu- 
tive Board and to as many other 
people in the nearby areas as could 
attend conveniently. The attend- 
ance was surprisingly good. The 
program was stimulating; the out- 
look for the future seemed to be 
much brighter than many had sup- 
posed. 


By 1943, 571 chapters were in 
existence, and the organization, de- 
spite the handicaps of the war 
years, was still thriving. 


In many communities the units 
of our organization had initiated 
adult forums and discussion groups 
which were growing in size and 
significance and attaining more and 
more community respect. 
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The scholarly work of Dr. Helen 
Marshall, who had by this time 
taken over the responsibility for 
the direction of research on pioneer 
women, was making itself felt. 


It was at the Chicago Convention 
that we took action that has re- 
sulted in bringing into our organi- 
zation educators from other coun- 
tries. We agreed that we should 
take advantage of the presence of 
many of these distinguished women 
educators from other countries and 
invite them into membership. This 
marked the beginning of the sub- 
stantial growth of foreign members 
that we have experienced during 
the past few years. 


As a means of keeping the mem- 
bership informed and interested, 
the National President undertook 
the publication of the Newscaster, 
which has since become an integral 
part of the program of the Society. 
The Newscaster was first sent out to 
state and chapter presidents, to all 
officers and Founders. There was 
always a request that it be shared 
with the other members of the chap- 
ter at chapter meetings. Many sug- 
gestions went out during the course 
of those years for the conduct of 
chapter meetings. A great number 
of our members were insisting that 
it was not possible for them to at- 
tend chapter meetings because of 
transportation difficulties. Many 
suggestions for substitutions and 
for new approaches were made. We 
believe that it was due to the un- 
tiring work of some of the officers 
that we kept our status and that 


we did not show appreciable losses 
during the years when other or- 
ganizations became practically de. 
funct. 


In June, 1943, Dr. May Allen 
completed the organization in 
Maine. Dr. Stroh finished the or- 
ganizations in Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire the following Sep- 
tember, and thus was rounded out 
the full quota of state organizations 
in the United States. 


* * # 


BBY 1944 the Office of Defense 
Transportation had issued restric- 
tions so rigorous that we could not 
contemplate even an Executive 
Board meeting. We substituted, 
therefore, a small conference of of- 
ficers and key committee chairmen, 
which met in Cleveland, Ohio. Al- 
though the group was small, the 
thinking was large, and some of the 
most significant work that has ever 
been done took place during that 
small meeting held in Cleveland 
while the rigors of war were still 
upon us. 


By 1945 we were again able to 
assemble the Executive Board in 
Denver, Colorado. It became a real 
convention, because by that time it 
was evident that the war was at an 
end and that restrictions were being 
relaxed. More than that, many 
members felt that need to resume 
their affiliations with the organiza- 
tion and to become imbued once 
again with its enthusiasms. 


It was an unusual meeting, be- 
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cause, although we were handi- 
capped by the absence for the first 
time of Dr. Annie Webb Blanton, 
the Executive Secretary, who was 
critically ill, we carried on in a way 
that was extremely creditable. Miss 
Berneta Minkwitz, the National 
Treasurer, was also ill of typhus 
fever. The absence of these two key 
officers was keenly felt, but the 
members carried on gallantly, and a 
significant amount of business was 
transacted. 


Two years previously Dr. Blan- 
ton had announced her impending 
retirement, and the Executive 
Board had appointed a Committee 
to formulate the qualifications for 
a new Executive Secretary and to 
explore possibilities and make 
nominations. During the year 1944- 
45, the Executive Board tendered 
the position with tenure and ade- 
quate retirement to Dr. M. Mar- 
garet Stroh, the National President 
serving at that time. After several 
months of deliberation and weigh- 
ing the factors inherent in her resig- 
nation from the position she then 
held and the possibilities for the 
future, Dr. Stroh accepted the posi- 
tion. She tendered her resignation 
as National President at the Denver 
meeting, and this automatically 
threw the responsibilities of the 
presidency upon the First Vice- 
President, Dr. Catherine Nutter- 
ville. 


We cannot refrain from remark- 
ing in some detail upon the meet- 
ing in Denver, because it was sig- 
nificant largely because, although 
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the recipient of the honors was ab- 
sent, the meeting focused primarily 
upon Annie Webb Blanton. The 
President had appointed a national 
committee some months before to 
consider ways of demonstrating the 
members’ appreciation of Dr. Blan- 
ton’s long and tireless services. In 
response to the suggestions of the 
Committee, all state organizations 
presented complete histories of 
their respective state organizations 
bound in red and lettered in gold 
with a dedication to Dr. Blanton. 
In addition, $5,000.00 was collected 
throughout the country to furnish 
an Annie Webb Blanton memorial 
room at Headquarters when con- 
ditions would make building pos- 
sible. The Executive Board pre- 
sented a gift of several hundred 
dollars to purchase a rug for Dr. 
Blanton’s room and voted an an- 
nual honorarium of $500.00. No 
provision for retirement had ever 
been made, because Dr. Blanton 
had been on half-time service at 
the University of Texas up to the 
time of her death. In consequence, 
the contingency of a possible retire- 
ment annuity had never been faced. 


The meeting in Denver marked 
the conclusion of the war period, 
and it was a milestone in the history 
of the organization, because it in- 
dicated not only a pulsing en- 
thusiasm in the organization which 
had survived unusual strain, but it 
gave evidence as well of a tre- 
mendous vigor and an increase in 
membership and number of chap- 
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ters that were astonishing. Despite 
our inability to have, during those 
three years, any national conven- 
tions, the Society probably grew as 
significantly in purpose, in dignity, 
and understanding as it has ever 
done in any other three years of its 
history. 


The National President, in ad- 
dition to her efforts to preserve the 
unity and purposes of. the Society, 
had undertaken, under war time 
travel restrictions that were ex- 
tremely severe, the responsibility of 
visiting as many states as possible. 
She met a large proportion of the 
members in forty states during the 
time that she was National Presi- 
dent, a record that has probably 
not been exceeded by any other 
president. 


* * * 


@N September 1, 1945, Dr. Stroh, 
who had formally resigned the 
presidency in Denver, assumed the 
duties of National Executive Secre- 
tary. It was evident by that time 
that the nature of Dr. Blanton’s ill- 
nes was so grave that we could not 
hope for her recovery. On October 
2, 1945 she left us, and a great gap 
was left in the organization ranks. 
For so long she had been the guid- 
ing spirit of the organization that 
we suffered a sense of irreparable 
loss, and yet she would have felt an 
enormous pride in the fact that our 
stride never faltered, our pace never 
slowed. We kept on doing the 
things to which we were committed. 
We continued to serve as best we 
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were able. No more eloquent 
tribute to the worth of her leader. 
ship could possibly have been 
imagined than the way in which 
we carried on. 


There was an unexpired year of 
Dr. Stroh’s term as President re- 
maining, and during that time Dr. 
Nutterville served as National Pres- 
ident. She was re-elected in 1946 
for the ensuing biennium. 


During her term of office the com- 
plete revision of the Constitution 
was undertaken and, after a year’s 
study, was passed at the Convention 
meeting in San Francisco in August, 
1946. The News of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, which had 
been sent only to state and chapter 
presidents and officers, was now 
being sent to individual members. 
This gave us the much needed link 
in the understanding of national 
affairs, and there is no organ or 
institution of the Society that now 
commands more respect or a greater 
degree of influence. 


It was during Dr. Nutterville’s 
regime that the Educator’s Award, 
long anticipated and described on 
other pages of this issue, became a 
reality. The first Award was made 
to Dorothy Canfield Fisher in the 
Summer of 1946. 


In August, 1947, the Convention 
convened in New York City. A year 
had passed since the revised Con- 
stitution had been accepted. It had 
been operating fairly satisfactorily. 
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There are always rough spots in any 
new Constitution, and this one was 
no exception. However, the general 
situation was wholesome. 


The four Regional Directors, 
who had become an integral part 
of the structural organization of the 
Society with the revision of the Con- 
stitution, made their first reports, 
and indicated that the distribution 
of responsibilities which their offices 
made possible was paying divi- 
dends. 


Membership by this time had in- 
creased to 30,000 with 757 new 
chapters. 


Three new publications were pre- 
sented at this Convention, Differ- 
ences Which Matter by Hildred 
Schuell, Eyes to See by M. Margaret 
Stroh, and An Educational Roster 
prepared by a Committee headed by 
Margaret Rowe. 


It was evident from the reports 
that were made during the New 
York Convention that there was a 
growing participation of Delta 
Kappa Gamma members in com- 
munity efforts, and particularly in 
sponsoring campaigns for selective 
recruitment of teachers. The latter 
were heartwarming evidence of the 
fact that we were implementing our 
purposes significantly. 


The Program Committee had 
been continued under the direction 
of Miss Birdella Ross during Dr. 
Stroh’s entire regime, and it was 
not until 1946 that Mrs. Edna Mc- 
Guire Boyd took over the respon- 
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sibility. The members of the So- 
ciety became conscious during this 
New York Convention that they 
were being faced by an imposing 
array of educational problems that 
were both nationally and interna- 
tionally significant. The work of 
the Committee on Scholarships and 
Fellowships to Aid Women of War- 
Torn Countries was a clear evi- 
dence of our concern for women of 
our own kind in lands desolated 
and laid waste by war. That Com- 
mittee had been appointed during 
Dr. Stroh’s administration and was 
beginning to function quite ade- 
quately by the time the New York 
Convention was in session. 


Mrs. Dorothea Meagher, who 
headed the Committee on Selective 
Recruitment, presented a most im- 
pressive report. She has done an in- 
credible amount of work on that 
project alone and, although she has 
since given over her responsibilities 
to a successor, probably the impetus 
for the greater part of the program 
on selective recruitment came large- 
ly through the direction of the 
Committee headed by Mrs. 
Meagher. Educators throughout 
the country have commented on 
our program in selective recruit- 
ment because of its vitality and in- 
telligence. 


One of the most significant things 
we ever did with respect to ex- 
hibiting our fellowship for foreign 
women teachers was done in collab- 
oration with Pi Lambda Theta dur- 
ing the year of 1947-48. Six Ger- 
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man teachers were taken for an 
eight-week residence in Sweden at 
the expense of the two organiza- 
tions. There they were rehabili- 
tated and fresh inspiration given 
them from many sources. 


It was during the year 1947 that 
Miss Berneta Minkwitz, the Na- 
tional Treasurer, in accordance 
with the provisions of the revised 
Constitution, came into the Head- 
quarters office as a full-time em- 
ployee with a ten-year contract. 


It was at the New York Conven- 
tion that the Society decided to take 
out active affiliation with the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. That association has been 
continued up to the present time, 
and each year as the meeting of the 
World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession convenes we have 
had representatives. However, an 
amalgamation of WOTP was ef- 
fected with FIPESO and IFTA, the 
two foreign organizations which 
represent respectively secondary 
teachers and elementary teachers. 
Just what the ultimate disposition 
of some of the present provisions 
of the Constitution of WCOTP 
may be we are still in doubt. We 
still maintain affiliate status. We 
believe in the world organization; 
we believe that it can accomplish 
infinite good for both children and 
teachers. We are not in entire ac- 
cord with some of the things that 
have been done in the amalgama- 
tion which resulted in the World 
Confederation of the Organization 
of the Teaching Professions. How- 
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ever, because this is the one organi- 
zation which promises hope along 
this line, we continue our affiliation 
and our support. 


At the earnest request of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society undertook at the New York 
Convention to sponsor still another 
brochure designed especially for 
candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion. Dr. Stroh was commissioned 
to write that brochure, and ac- 
cordingly prepared it in January of 
1948. It was published under the 
title, Find Your Own Frontier, and 
has continued since that time, even 
though some of the figures in the 
brochure are very much out of date, 
to have a wide and flattering sale. 


THE next Convention convened 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin in 1948, 
At that time an amendment to the 
Constitution increasing the annual 
dues by $1.00 was passed, thus 
making it possible to subsidize the 
work of the national committees in 
a much more adequate and con- 
sistent fashion than had heretofore 
been done. 


One of the most significant pieces 
of work attempted and completed 
in that year was the alleviation of 
the distress of many Vanport, Ore- 
gon teachers whose possessions and 
positions had been wiped out by 
devastating floods. Because so many 
of our members were teachers in 
this system, we made an immediate 
appeal to the members throughout 















































the country, and $2,000.00 was 
made available for the relief of 
those sufferers. 


It was during the Milwaukee 
meeting, too, that Dr. M. Margaret 
Stroh and Dr. Vera Butler, who had 
been delegates to the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion at their own expense, reported 
on the.meeting held in London in 
July of that year. It gave the mem- 
bers a sense of understanding of the 
significance of the organization and 
the things it was attempting to do. 


Miss Birdella Ross had served the 
organization for four years as Na- 
tional Program Chairman and then 
for four years as the competent 
Regional Director for the North- 
west. At the Milwaukee meeting 
she was elected to the national 
presidency. 


Her administration was marked 
by thoughtful consideration of the 
Society’s problems, by efforts to 
compromise strong societal differ- 
ences. 


During that period some of the 
strongest differences of opinion 
which have ever vexed our organi- 
zation came into being. Without 
realizing the implications of the 
phases of the controversy, many 
people aligned themselves on either 
one side or the other. It was an 
excellent illustration of how mass 
sentiment can be swayed by inade- 
quate information. It is a safe state- 
ment to make that a large pro- 
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portion of the membership who had 
strong convictions one way or the 
other were either most inadequately 
informed or completely misin- 
formed. The organization, how- 
ever, demonstrated its stability and 
its spiritual strength by weathering 
this storm, and much of the credit 
for the outcome is directly attribut- 
able to the quiet, thoughtful, tact- 
ful insistence of Birdella Ross that 
both sides should be given adequate 
hearing. No fairer demonstration of 
the conduct of a national conven- 
tion could possibly have been en- 
visioned than that given by Miss 
Ross at the Dallas Convention. 
Since that time, fortunately, most 
of us have forgotten the bitterness 
of those controversies. We have re- 
membered the purposes to which 
we are committed. Most of us are 
hard at work in implementing those 
purposes and attempting to make 
our spiritual fellowship a reality. 


Those years were not without 
growth, however. By 1950 we were 
almost at the 38,000 membership 
mark, and the organization could 
boast 865 chapters. So startling a 
growth within so brief a period was 
almost unbelievable. Spiritual vigor 
was present; spiritual insight was 
there. The year 1949-50 marked the 
second decade of our history and 
began a new period of achievements 
in the Society’s development. 


os * oe 
MARS. Eunah Holden of Florida 


was elected National President at 
the Convention in Dallas in 1950. 
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Her administration was marked by 
vigor, thoughtful administration, 
careful attention to detail, and 
visits to many state organizations. 
Mrs. Holden represented us in na- 
tional organizations of other types 
as well and added prestige to our 
already significant place in the 
roster of women’s organizations. 


Probably the most significant 
achievement of Mrs. Holden’s 
regime was the complete revision of 
the Constitution which had been 
passed in 1946. There are many of 
our members who believe that we 
have had only two revisions of the 
Constitution, one in 1946, the other 
in 1952. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, for the records at Headquar- 
ters show that not a single year 
passed during the history of the or- 
ganization when something was not 
done to revise or to amend the Con- 
stitution. At the meeting in Bir- 
mingham in 1935, for example, the 
Constitution was completely revised 
and its length was increased by al- 
most 100 percent. The experience 
then in 1952 in revising the Consti- 
tution was not unprecedented at 
all, but rather only a part of the 
“growing-up” of the organization. 


During the administration of 
Mrs. Holden the first unit of the 
organization outside of the territo- 
rial boundaries of the United States 
was completed. A group of teach- 
ers in British Columbia formed the 
nucleus of the Alpha Province, our 
first unit outside the United States. 
Later on an Alpha Chapter was or- 
ganized so that more money would 
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be available for the vital function- 
ing of the organization. From the 
first the British Columbia group 
has been enthusiastic, vigorous, and 
loyal. 


In addition, Mrs. Holden pro- 
posed a resolution at the National 
Convention in Chicago that an 
amendment should be added to the 
national charter to legalize inter- 
national expansion. This resolu- 
tion was passed and implemented 
during the early part of the regime 
of the succeeding President. 


* * * 


MARS. J. Maria Pierce was elected 
National President in 1952 and has 
served us ably during the past two 
years. Although her term expires 
technically on July 1, she will serve, 
as is customary, through the con- 
duct of the National Convention, 
which this year convenes in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Pierce’s charm, 
vivacity, and ability to get along 
with people have served us and her 
in good stead. She has made a re- 
markable record in visiting the 
units of the organization through- 
out the United States. Probably 
some of her most successful work 
has been done in reconciling what 
seemed to be irreconcilable points 
of view. She has harmonized dif- 
ferences, and she has given all mem- 
bers a feeling of belonging once 
again to a great and growing or- 
ganization. 

This year we celebrate our 25th 


anniversary of existence. It is a 
Silver Anniversary, as is appropri- 
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ate. What the unexplored reaches 
of experience and opportunities 
that lie ahead of us may be we can 
only speculate. We know what the 
history of many organizations has 
been. We know that very often 
they grow spectacularly for a period 
of years, then reach a plateau, and 
existence becomes merely nominal. 
Gradually disintegration sets in, 
and finally dissolution arrives. No 
such future surely can be envisioned 
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for The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety. It has too much youth and 
beauty and vitality. It should be 
possible during the next 25 years 
for us to inaugurate the most in- 
vigorating and profitable program 
in the history and development of 
women educators. We know that it 
can be done. We have the ability; 
we have the know-how; we have the 
will. We need only patience, un- 
derstanding and mutual good will. 








EQUCATIUN 


That Cannot Be Legislated * 


CLARA E. COCKERILLE 


HERE are two kind of speeches 

which are heard by those who 
attend educational conventions. 
One is a speech which gives the 
hearer a new idea so that he goes 
away saying, “When I get home I 
want to think further about that.” 
The other is a speech which says 
again something that you firmly be- 
lieve in and have said many times 
yourself. The chief value of that 


* Address given at the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Luncheon during the convention 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at Atlantic City, February 15, 
1954. 





kind of speech lies in the fact that 
you can say to your associates back 
home, “In Atlantic City I heard 
someone say the things that I have 
been trying to say to you.” Then 
you can have the opportunity to say 
again things that you may have 
said many times in the past. What 
I am about to say to you falls in the 
second category. I am going to say 
nothing that you do not already be- 
lieve in. I am sure that you have 
said the same things many times. 
But, because we are members of 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society and 
these are the things you and I be- 














lieve in, perhaps this will be an 
opportune time to say them again. 


In primitive society man grapples 
with his problems first hand and 
face to face. The tree in front of 
him must be cut down. The river 
that stops his progress must be 
crossed. The enemy who seeks to 
take his life must be circumvented. 
As civilization progresses man must 
find other ways of dealing with 
those forces which stop his prog- 
ress, and so he turns to law. Now, 
when we would move obstacles in 
our pathway and clear the road 
for rapid achievement, we are con- 
cerned with legislation that will 
make it possible. In American pub- 
lic education we have passed from 
the day when the education of a 
child was an individual matter to 
be faced by a parent. Today, be- 
cause of the nature of our society, 
the obstacles in the way of educa- 
tion for all people must be removed 
by legislative action. Gains must 
be made through the concerted ef- 
fort of people working through leg- 
islative channels. One of the great 
interests of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society is in good educa- 
tion legislation. We know all too 
well that in the years when teachers 
were not “in politics” the teaching 
profession suffered from meager 
salaries, lack of tenure, lack of re- 
tirement, of sick leave, and of other 
social benefits. We know that in 
these recent years when teachers 
have taken an active interest in the 
laws pertaining to the operation of 
the schools we have seen the greatest 
gains made by our profession. An 
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active interest in legislation must be 
a continuing and an increasing re- 
sponsibility of our profession. At 
the same time we must realize that 
legislation alone will not secure all 
the progress that we would like to 
see made. It would be simple if 
the enactment of a tenure law, a 
salary bill, or higher requirements 
for teacher certification would, at 
a single stroke, improve teaching. 
But each of us has lived long 
enough to know that is not the case. 
Along with good educational legis- 
lation must come certain things that 
cannot be legislated. It is of those 
things that I wish to speak today. 
It is because The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society stands for profes- 
sional group action and high stand- 
ards of teaching on the part of each 
of its members that our group is 
one that is well fitted to advance 
the cause of the education that can- 
not be legislated. 


Education is an individual mat- 
ter. To someone, each of you is the 
education profession; to the pupil 
sitting in your classroom who looks 
at you and decides from what he 
sees there whether or not he wants 
to teach; to the neighbor who says, 
“Don’t tell me teachers work hard 
at night—I have a neighbor who 
teaches school who never brings 
work home at night”; to the man 
who stands beside you at the bank 
window when you cash your month- 
ly pay check. To these people 
you are American Education. 
When these people think of edu- 
cation, they think of you. They 
judge its worth by the value they 
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put on your worth. They judge it 
by what we say. There are those 
people who say that teachers talk 
“shop” too much. I do not believe 
that it is wrong to talk “shop.” I 
believe that everyone talks best 
about those things with which he is 
deeply concerned. My criticism of 
the “shop” that most teachers talk 
is that we talk of our failures. We 
talk of the children whom we do 
not teach to read; of the high school 
boys and girls who have no man- 
ners; of the children who are not 
disciplined; of the classes that have 
no desire to learn. And when we 
talk these things at beauty shops, 
card clubs, and Sunday School 
classes the lay people who listen to 
us get a picture of American Educa- 
tion that is far from true. Each of 
us has children whom we do teach 
to read. Every high school has 
many boys and girls who have good 
manners. The large group of our 
boys and girls are well-behaved and 
attentive in school and many chil- 
dren are eager to learn. If the 
general public has a very bad pic- 
ture of the schools and how we are 
teaching, may it not be because we 
have consistently talked about our 
failures rather than our successes? 
Sometimes we are very vocal in tell- 
ing how inefficient our administra- 
tors or our teachers are, and people 
hearing us repeat in turn our stories 
of the weaknesses of those in charge 
of public schools. The public is 
quick to judge the entire profession 
by what we have said. If the teach- 
ers of America and the administra- 
tors would do no more in 1954 than 





to talk of the success achieved in 
their schools and of the members 
of the profession who are fine teach- 
ers and wise administrators, they 
could do much to gain respect for 
the profession of teaching in the 
minds of the general public. For 


each one of us represents education _ 


to somebody. What we do and 
what we say somebody uses as a 
picture of education. 


WE can pass legislation that pu- 


pils are required to be in school, 
but we cannot pass a law to make 
the teachers accept those children; 
to accept them in the sense that 
each child feels welcomed in the 
school; that each child knows he is 
accepted for what he is and that 
here his good points will be devel- 
oped and his weaknesses will be 
minimized; that he will be accepted 
for what he can do and not rejected 
because there are things he cannot 
do; that he will know that in the 
school he has a place. There is no 
way we can legislate the idea that 
nothing is sacred in our public 
schools except the pupils whom we 
teach; that there can be no high 
standard that rejects pupils; that 
the school can be so adjusted that 
both William Shakespeare and 
Willy Smith have a place in it and 
that we do not eliminate William 
Shakespeare from our curriculum 
because Willy Smith can’t read, nor 
do we eliminate Willy Smith from 
school because he is unable to un- 
derstand William Shakespeare. We 
cannot legislate the school where 
each pupil is made to feel that there 
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is something he can learn and a 
contribution that he can make in 
the world in which he will live. 


We cannot legislate the teacher’s 
attitude to the world the pupil 
lives in. The teacher must accept 
the world the pupil lives in before 
the pupil will accept the scholastic 
world in which the teacher is inter- 
ested. The morals and manners, 
the customs, the fads and frills, the 
inventions, and social pattern of 
the pupil’s world must be under- 
stood by the teacher. Our pupils 
are living in the world of tomcrrow. 
Each child in our first grade has 
been born since the Atomic Age 
began. In a few years each child 
in our public schools will be a child 
of the Atomic Age. The children 
who this year entered school will 
be the mature men and women of 
this country when the 1900's be- 
come the 2000’s. On their shoul- 
ders will be the government, the 
politics, the business, the finance, 
the social order, and the religion 
of their day. In our schools we 
must equip them to live in the 
years ahead. To do that we must 
be sympathetic students of the so- 
ciety in which our pupils are living. 
There is no law that we can pass 
that will insure that. 


WE cannot pass any legislation 
which will make learning a partner- 
ship of the teachers and the pupils, 
but, if that partnership does not 
exist, much of our teaching will be 
futile. I am not speaking now of 
the folly of expecting a ten-year-old 
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child to decide whether or not he 
will learn long division. I am talk- 
ing of something much more mean- 
ingful. I am talking of the neces- 
sity of pupils and teachers together 
setting goals and planning ways of 
achieving those goals, because with- 
out that goal-setting there is no real 
learning. The pupil and the teach- 
er must plan and work together. 
There is no law in any school code 
that will guarantee this. 


WVE must decide on what is fun- 
damental education for today. We 
can write on law books that pupils 
shall have so many years of English 
and so many years of history. We 
can say how much health instruc- 
tion each pupil must receive, but no 
law can really set forth the fun- 
damentals of education. Only the 
wise teacher knowing her pupils 
and the world in which they live can 
do that. What is fundamental 
teaching for today when no place 
in the world is a week away and 
most places in the world can be 
reached in a matter of hours? What 
is fundamental in our country to- 
day now that we have accepted the 
fact that service in the armed forces 
will be part of the lives of our boys 
and girls? ‘Twenty years ago that 
was not true, and yet today we do 
not ask, “Will a boy go into armed 
forces?” We just ask “When?” 
What is fundamental education in 
a country whose economy is requir- 
ing that in more and more families 
both parents must work in order to 
live in the way the family wants to 
live? Consequently we have in- 
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creasing numbers of homes to which 
the children come from school to 
meet mothers who are tired from 
the day’s work in business, and 
fathers who are tired from a day’s 
work in industry. What is funda- 
mental to teach in a country whose 
pattern of family life is rapidly 
changing? 

WE cannot legislate what the par- 
ents think of the schools. We can 
legislate what they pay for them 
and we can pass laws to make sure 
that they send their children to 
school, but what a parent thinks 
of our schools depends on one thing 
—and that is what happens to this 
child in school. No matter what 
he may read about the schools in 
papers and magazines, or hear about 
the schools over the radio, or see in 
the schools during American Edu- 
cation Week, what he thinks about 


public schools is in direct relation - 


to the success or failure that his 
child has had in the public schools. 
That we cannot legislate. It de- 
pends on a teacher in a classroom. 

We cannot legislate the attitudes 
that are developed by the boys and 
girls in school. Our way of living 
in a democracy depends on the 
thinking of the citizens. In the 
field of ideals and attitudes we can- 
not afford to lose. We can afford, 
perhaps, to graduate some high 
school pupil who does not know 


the name of the sixth President of 
the United States, but we cannot 
afford to graduate a person who 
does not have respect for the ballot. 
We, perhaps, can afford to graduate 
pupils who are very weak in solving 
algebraic equations, but we cannot 
afford to graduate boys and boys 
who have not learned in our mathe- 
matics classes that you cannot get 
something for nothing, and that it 
is not mathematically sound think- ’ 
ing to expect that without an in- 
vestment of labor or time or money 
one can get satisfactory financial 
returns. In the field of attitudes 
we meet our greatest challenge as a 
democracy and we cannot write into 
any law the ways by which they are 
achieved. 


In The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety we are interested in laws. In 
our individual states we recognize 
the work that must be done in leg- 
islative years. In every year and 
every day the individual member 
of our profession makes or fails to 
make a contribution to the educa- 
tion that cannot be legislated. If 
we fail, not one of us here wants to 
contemplate the tragedy that will 
result. If we succeed by our united 
action that results in good legisla- 
tion and our individual efforts 
which result in good education, 
then in the final analysis teaching 
may be restored to its proper place. 
We will forget the Ichabod Crane 
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years and return to the years when 
the finest gift that the Emperor 
Charlemagne could give to his court 
was to bring a great teacher from 
England for the children, to the 
years when the teachers of a country 


were the influential men of that 
country as they were in the years of 
Socrates and Plato, to the time when 
the followers of Jesus were told by 
Him, “Call me not Lord but call 


me Rabbi, that is to say —‘teacher’. 





Inn immortalized by Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn” 

























Co-operative 
Apartments 
for 

Teachers 


EMBERS of Delta Kappa 
Gamma have played an im- 
portant part in the planning, build- 
ing, and managing of a co-operative 
apartment house recently con- 
structed by a group of teachers in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Back in 1949 when rent controls 
went off in Omaha, teachers were 
desperate to find suitable living 
quarters. Frank C. Heinisch, Exec- 
utive Secretary and attorney for the 
Omaha Education Association, re- 
ceived so many calls from frantic 
teachers that he began to try to de- 
vise some way out. As a result, at 
a meeting called for that purpose 
by the association in December, he 
asked how many would be inter- 
ested in investigating the possibili- 
ties of building co-operatively. 

A committee of five was elected 
by the group to work with Mr. 
Heinisch in surveying the wishes 
of the teachers in regard to a suit- 
able site for the proposed building 
and the type of apartments needed. 
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JOSEPHINE FRISBIE 


Lula Pritchard, eighth grade teach- 
er and a member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, was made chairman. Two 
other Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers were on the original commit- 
tee. 

An Omaha architect, M. J. Lahr, 
was hired to draw up plans incor- 
porating the needs of the members 
of the group, negotiations were 
made with the FHA for a 40-year 
loan under Section 213 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and teachers 
were soon discussing the color of 
their living-room walls and the fur- 
nishing of their apartments. 

A loan of $8,100 was procured 
for each apartment, and in general 
the down payment was the cost of 
each unit above that figure. Aside 
from a contribution of $25 from 
each member of the group, that was 
the entire cost. 

The project could not have been 
worked out without the counsel and 
the negotiations carried on without 
cost by the attorney for the Omaha 
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Education Association. Ail com- 
mittee members, too, worked with- 
out compensation. 

The total cost of the building 
was $840,000. The cost of the units, 
varying according to type and size, 
ranged from $7,300 to $15,900. 

Detailed planning and financing 
the project took about eighteen 
months. Ground-breaking cere- 
monies were held on Memorial Day 
in 1951, and the first teacher moved 
into her apartment a year and a 
half later. 

The building is twelve stories 
high, constructed of buff-colored 
brick and made up of 71 units. 
There are 18 apartments without 
bedrooms, 37 with one bedroom, 
and 16 two bedroom units. The 
building is located in a pleasant 
residential district close to trans- 
portation and shopping facilities. 

Living rooms have eleven feet of 
corner window space. Apartments 
are equipped with all-electric kitch- 
ens with disposal units and exhaust 
fans. The tiled bathrooms have 
combination shower and tub. Mem- 
bers selected their own wall colors 
and floor tile. 

The main floor has a spacious 
and comfortably-furnished lounge. 
It is large enough to seat all mem- 
bers at their corporation meetings. 
There is an underground garage 
accommodating twenty - five cars, 
and there is ample parking space 
on top of the garage at the rear of 
the apartment for members and 
their guests. In the basement there 
is locker space for each apartment 
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and a laundry room equipped with 
automatic washers and driers. 


The group is organized as a non- 
profit corporation. Each member 
owns one share in the co-operative, 
and each member has one vote in 
matters pertaining to the manage- 
ment. 

A board of five directors, elected 
by the members, manages the cor- 
poration, and Frank C. Heinisch 
has been retained as manager and 
legal counsel. The president of 
the board during the first year of 
operation, Josephine Frisbie, as well 
as the current president, is an ac- 
tive member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 


Success of the project is evidenced 
by the pleasure members take in 
their convenient, comfortable liv- 
ing quarters. Such a friendly spirit 
exists among the occupants that so 
far no formal rules or regulations 
have been found necessary. Of the 
71 apartments 11 are owned and 
occupied by active members of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Evidence of the high esteem in 
which the project is held locally is 
the long waiting list of people in- 
terested in buying. Even the local 
sight-seeing buses have changed 
their route to go down the street 
of the OEA apartments. 

As the president of the Omaha 
Education Association said at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies back 
on Memorial Day in 1951, “The 
building is an appropriate symbol 
to teach all who wish to learn what 
faith and good will and co-opera- 
tion can accomplish.” 




























AMERICA 


HAS EVERYTHING! 


DAISY MARVEL JONES 


OW I believe it! America has 
everything. We saw and, 
thanks to Blackie, we rode safely 
and comfortably. We were almost 
out of clever ideas when we named 
the black sedan Blackie, but now, 
with more than 13,000 miles of the 
West behind her without a mishap, 
I think we'll rechristen her Old 
Faithful. 

We climbed the mountains. We 
crossed the deserts. We felt the 
force of ocean waves. On the plains 
we drove for miles with not a hill 
or a tree in sight. Among the red- 
woods of California we felt the 
denseness of the forest. If we could 
count all that was standing on edge 
from 14,000 feet above to 200 feet 
below sea level, we might double 
our mileage. 

Nature had done her part, for, 
whatever kind of climate you like, 


$2 


it’s all there at any time of year. 
Latitude, altitude, terrain, and pre- 
vailing winds control it. Would 
you like it hot and dry? Try Ari- 
zona or the valley of California in 
summer. Would you like to cool 
off? Go to the seacoast or the 
mountains. At the ocean’s edge the 
prevailing winds bring cool air 
from the water. As you ascend the 
mountains you get much the same 
effect as in moving from one cli- 
matic belt to another. How about 
snow for winter sports? It’s avail- 
able the year around in the high 
Sierras or atop such peaks as Mount 
Rainier. And they tell us temperate 
climates turn up in surprising 
places even in winter; for example, 
when a chinook (that’s a warm 
wind) comes up through the valley 
of western Montana. We saw all 
this in six weeks, sometimes in one 
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day. More than once we built a 
wood fire in our mountain cabin 
in the morning, felt the heat of the 
desert at noon, and hunted an air- 
conditioned motel in the evening. 

The desert was a surprise to me. 
My geography, travel pictures, and 
random comments had led me to 
expect nothing but sand and sun 
on acres of space. We might have 
gotten one picture like that, but 
mostly we found the desert quite 
interesting. We traveled it at mid- 
day. Of course it was hot, but 
when I touched my skin it felt quite 
cool because the dryness of the air 
speeded the evaporation of perspi- 
ration. We did consume unusual 
quantities of water, however. Then 
we tried the desert early in the 
morning and found it quite com- 
fortable. With few trees and no 
bodies of water to temper the cli- 
mate, the desert is subject to more 
marked changes in temperature as 
the sun’s rays bear upon it in mid- 
afternoon or withdraw their influ- 
ence at nightfall. And don’t let any- 
one tell you there is nothing on 
the desert. We saw curves in the 
road, distant hills, an occasional 
Joshua tree, assorted cactus plants 
with delicate blossoms, the ever- 
present sage, once in a while a 
house or refreshment stand, and 
enough fences to lead one to believe 
someone thinks the land is worth 
owning. 

What nature has provided and 
what man has done to adapt it to 
his needs gives one a deep respect 
for the Creator and for His crea- 
tion. Man is a part of that creation. 
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What we saw is in direct contrast 
to the current emphasis on war and 
its destruction. We saw man’s 
labors resulting in the production 
of materials and facilities designed 
to lengthen life and make it more 
productive, more comfortable, and 
more profitable for future genera- 
tions. 


THE Creator left the earth filled 
with riches. Many of them have 
been there for uncounted ages wait- 
ing for the mind of man to devise 
ways of reaching them and trans- 
forming them into usable com- 
modities. There’s the soil; it may 
look like lowly dirt to you, but it 
is the source of riches in the form 
of plant life. Consider how the sun 
and atmosphere influence the 
spread of moisture over the earth’s 
surface. From beneath the surface 
we saw man bringing forth mineral 
wealth. Even the streams, lakes, 
and oceans yielded their wealth for 
man’s use. 

America feeds the world. We 
saw the bread basket. Across Kansas 
as far as we could see there was 
wheat billowing like the ocean 
waves. The heaps of threshed grain 
on the ground gave mute testimony 
to the farmer’s confidence that na- 
ture would run true to form and 
keep the wheat dry till it could be 
moved to the towering elevators 
dotting the countryside or shipped 
to the markets on some of the many 
cars lining the railroad tracks. The 
width of the bread basket is ex- 
emplified by the movement of the 
huge combines and itinerant work- 
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ers northward with the harvest sea- 
son where we saw them again a few 
weeks later. 


Nature furnishes the soil and cli- 
mate, but man must learn which 
crops thrive best in each region. 
Through the grain belt, besides 
wheat, we saw oats, hay, corn, and 
the useful soy bean. As we moved 
southward and westward the char- 
acter of the soil changed, the grow- 
ing season lengthened, and the nat- 
ural moisture content diminished. 
Ingenious man adapted it to his 
needs, irrigated the land, and is 
growing cotton, assorted vegetables, 
and fruits. The region that is frost- 
free is readily recognizable by the 
appearance of palm trees and citrus 
groves. Again we saw the migrant 
workers moving in to pick the apri- 
cots, peaches, and plums. The olive 
groves will ripen later, and the 
guide at the winery told us the 
height of the grape harvest comes 
late in September. The acres of 
hop vines on poles higher than our 
heads showed man’s efforts to help 
nature increase production. 

The influence of bodies of water 
on the temperature of the land is 
illustrated by the fruit orchards 
through Washington and Oregon. 
Near the water, where the tempera- 
ture is subject to less fluctuation, we 
saw the apple, pear, peach, and 
apricot orchards. They diminished 
as we moved away from the ocean 
or lake where there was danger of 
early warm spells to coax out the 
fruit blossoms, followed by later 
sudden frosts. 


Not all production is a result of 


man’s sowing. Ages ago nature 
spread the seed of the big trees. 
That man is using them is evident. 
On more than one hill and curve 
we lined up with traffic behind 
huge log trucks. Sometimes a tree 
was so big that a truck with its four- 
wheel trailer could carry but a 
single log. On the return trip the 
truck carried its trailer piggy-back 
to shorten the load and speed the 
journey. Sawmills, log floats, and 
lumber cars represented the extent 
of the industry. 

Sun, soil, and water are essential 
for plant life. The sun is every- 
where. The soil is there but must 
be conserved. Water is a problem. 
There is plenty, but nature has not 
distributed it according to man’s 
needs. The western slopes of the 
mountains cool the prevailing 
winds and rob the clouds of their 
moisture, leaving the eastern slopes 
arid. A view of some project where 
man has dammed a stream causes 
one to pause in humility for the 
power of nature and in respect for 
the skill, ingenuity, and labor that 
went into such engineering feats. 
A dam can control water in the wet 
season, thus preventing floods and 
eliminating waste. It can conserve 
water and regulate its flow, thus 
preventing erosion and providing 
the water for the thirsty land dur- 
ing the growing season when nature 
withholds her supply. Electricity, 
the by-product of controlled water 
flow, has added to man’s comfort, 
and the recreation areas which have 
grown up around the artificial lakes 
have contributed to his pleasure. 

















Where soil produces grass we saw 
grazing cattle and sheep, and the 
modern cowboy riding in a truck or 
automobile. These same animals 
we saw grazing in the grass regions 
will be shipped over the network 
of rails to the grain belt for fatten- 
ing before they reach the stockyards 
and, finally, the family dinner 
table. 

Not all of nature’s wealth is on 
the surface. The forest of derricks 
through Oklahoma and in parts of 
California shows where oil-rich 
lands are yielding their produce. 
Then the entrances to mines in the 
mountainous regions tell their story 
of buried treasures and man’s ef- 
forts to reclaim the ores for his use. 
While most of the lead, zinc, coal, 
iron, and gold comes from closed 
mines sometimes as much as a mile 
beneath the surface, we did stand on 
the rim of an enormous open pit 
copper mine where level after level 
of ore was being moved to the wait- 
ing railroad cars. 

My most vivid recollection of the 
wealth being taken from the ocean 
is the sea food sampler eaten at the 
wharf in northern California. The 
dining room overlooked the bay 
where fishing schooners were docked 
and adjoined the warehouse where 
the fish, shrimp, scallops, and crabs 
were being cleaned, canned, and 
prepared for shipping. This experi- 
ence recalled the meal of mountain 
trout we had in colorful Colorado. 

Even where the land is unpro- 
ductive, man has capitalized on its 
unusual character and developed 
recreation areas that others may 
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learn the story of the past through 
the earth’s formation and enjoy the 
climate and scenery in our national 
parks. Wind and water have eroded 
the land to form deep canyons of 
unusual color and beauty. Ancient 
movement of the earth’s surface has 
shifted the rock formation, creating 
striking views. Volcanic action and . 
glacial movement have contributed 
to the changing panorama. So that 
our experience might be complete, 
California even staged an earth- 
quake while we were there. The 
energy with which the people went 
about repairing their damaged ir- 
rigation systems is proof of man’s 
eternal faith in the future. 

All this limitless production 
would lack much of its value were 
it not for the intricate system of 
transportation. Boats, airplanes, 
trains, buses, trucks, and automo- 
biles shuttle back and forth night 
and day transporting the products 
to the people and the people to 
their places of work or play. Read- 
ing the license plates on the cars at 
any motel is like a roll call of states. 

Yes, we saw America, productive 
America, peaceful America, a land 
with a faith in the future. And 
America has everything. It is there, 
yours for the taking. There is work 
to be done, people to feed, clothe, 
and shelter, goods to be moved. 
What do you like to do? I see no 
reason why anyone in America with 
enough strength and energy to 
move about and enough ambition 
to care cannot have his share of the 
necessities and some of the luxuries 
of this land that is ours. 



















Advisor to Women 


DOROTHY J. ERNST 


“CXAY, are you really a doctor? 

I know the head of the his- 
tory department is one, but I didn’t 
know you were one, too!” “What 
do you do in that office next door 
to the brass?” The first query, ob- 
viously from a student, can be an- 
swered soothingly by assuring him 
that I do possess a perfectly bona 
fide Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin, and am thereby pre- 
sumably equipped to teach him 
American history in the Milwaukee 
Extension Division. I use the word 
“presumably” advisedly, but, as one 
of a mere handful of women on 
our teaching staff with status above 
the very lowest rank, I am inescap- 
ably conscious of the fact that the 
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doctorate is an absolute necessity 
for women teachers at the college 
or university level. Even with the 
degree, there are many instances of 
discrimination by masculine col- 
leagues, but at least they are forced 
to think up a few new angles to the 
old arguments about the-inferiority 
of women. 

The second query has also come 
on occasion from students, especial- 
ly since there is no title on my office 
door. Interestingly enough, how- 
ever, this approach reflects still 
more the attitude of many faculty 
members, some of whom continue: 
“How long are you going to stay in 
that job anyway? I certainly 
wouldn’t want it!” 











This takes us into the complex 
and controversial area of the vari- 
ous types of counseling services now 
provided for students at most col- 
leges and universities. When I was 
an undergraduate the office of the 
Dean of Women was the place femi- 
nine students were supposed to go 
for advice and counsel on any mat- 
ter beyond the immediate spheres 
of the house mother and faculty 
advisor. However, for many stu- 
dents the Dean was a person to be 
seen at large school functions, look- 
ing well dressed and gracious in a 
receiving line; otherwise she was 
usually connected with the enforce- 
ment of rules of conduct. With the 
development of the various types of 
testing bureaus, referral centers, 
and vocational guidance offices a 
new department began to appear 
on many a campus, frequently 
caled Student Affairs or Student 
Personnel Services. This shift in 
duties was already obvious when I 
was taking graduate courses in the 
guidance field. The tendency across 
the country was to eliminate the old 
titles of Dean of Men and Dean of 
Women, to make a man chairman 
of the new departments, and to 
subordinate under him an office for 
women’s affairs. Obviously this had 
unfortunate results for the position 
of women in the competitive world 
of the college faculties, but the 
movement has been accelerated in 
the past ten years and seems very 
likely to remain the general pattern 
for years to come. 

Against this general picture of the 
status of an Advisor or Counselor 
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for Women on college staffs, it is 
necessary to measure the various 
aspects of each individual position. 
Within the general framework 
there are undoubtedly many vari- 
ations, due to local conditions, per- 
sonality factors, and the particular 
needs of women students at a given 
time and place. Some women in 
this position spend a large percent- 
age of their time,supervising the 
traditionally feminine fields of 
housing and social activities, others 
combine the job with teaching, but 
in all cases the status on the admin- 
istrative staff remains, and this sub- 
jects us to certain pressure not pres- 
ent for faculty members who spend 
their full time teaching. 


@UR metropolitan branch of the 
state unversity does not impose any 
restrictions or controls in matters 
of housing, and in practice a very 
high percentage of our students 
live with their parents or in inde- 
pendent homes of their own. This 
situation understandably carries 
over into the field of social life, and 
organized activities sponsored by 
the school play a far smaller role 
than on a campus where most of 
the students are living away from 
home. Furthermore, our position 
as a junior college means that we 
have a rapid turnover of students, 
and this also greatly affects the 
whole field of extra-class activities. 
Finally, our ratio of men to women 
students currently runs 5.5:1, and 
with engineering and commerce 
growing in popularity this situa- 
tion seems likely to continue. The 
counseling system under which we 
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operate follows the common pat- 
tern to the extent that the head of 
the department of Student Person- 
nel Services also acts as Advisor to 
Men; and supervision of clubs, 
social affairs, student convocations, 
etc., falls within his jurisdiction. 

My responsibilities as Advisor to 
Women therefore extend only over 
fields designated as academic, and 
I have the advantage of being in- 
dependent of any other depart- 
ment, reporting directly to the ad- 
ministrative head of our school. 
Actually I am expected to work 
smoothly with several other depart- 
ments, for in practice the lines 
separating jurisdictions are rarely 
as clear-cut as they may appear on 
a table of organization. Likewise, I 
retain my rank as a teaching mem- 
ber of the faculty and, with it, con- 
tinuous classroom experience. This 
dual position is possible within our 
particular organization, and I be- 
lieve it gives me a much greater 
range of activity and variety of op- 
portunity than would otherwise be 
the case. Theoretically my time is 
divided equally between them, but 
while hours spent in the classroom 
are fixed, activities connected with 
the office of Advisor of Women fre- 
quently run over into lunch hours, 
and many evenings must be spent 
catching up with paper work neces- 
sary to both jobs. 

Perhaps the question “What do 
you do?” has not really been an- 
swered, and a glance at my desk 
calendar will give an idea of the 
variety of the work. For several 
weeks preceding the opening of 


each semester a large share of my 
time is spent in personal interviews 
with entering women students, dur- 
ing which we discuss in detail the 
results of the preliminary test 
scores, compare aptitudes and voca- 
tional interests, plan course pro- 
grams, and attempt to set up rea- 
sonable goals. Similar interviews 
must be held with students who 
have been dropped in previous 
semesters for scholastic difficulties, 
but who wish to apply for read- 
mittance to the university. 


MEY office also acts as a kind of 
information center. Women stu- 
dents drop in to procure informa- 
tion about transfer to other institu- 
tions, housing application forms, 
summer school regulations, job op- 
portunities in particular fields—in 
short, a great variety of questions 
which vary with age and season. In 
fact, frequently it appears to me 
that the switchboard operator auto- 
matically rings my phone when- 
ever she has any doubt about re- 
fering a call. 


One of the most rewarding as- 
pects is the work in connection 
with scholarship applications. 
Screening is done in my office for 
students who wish to apply for uni- 
versity stipends to be used on the 
Madison campus. Expenses of 
course mount rapidly whenever the 
student loses the advantage of living 
at home, and many of them must 
earn at least part of their own way. 
Confidential information obtained 
through this type of conference 
often gives me completely new in- 
sight into a person, and I discover 
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again what a range of problems 
must be carried daily by others. 
Frequently I can simply pass on 
needed information and help the 
student to fill out the required 
forms, and sometimes in cases of 
unusual need I have been success- 
ful in interesting outside groups to 
augment regular scholarship funds. 
Always there is a deep satisfaction 
in helping worthy students to stay 
in college. 

The opening questions reappear 
frequently, and sometimes I am not 
sure how much longer I want to 
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stay in my particular job. At times 
the two parts seem to pull in op- 
posite directions; after a day of 
frustrations and interruptions I 
wonder whether I am turning into 
receptionist and file clerk. But 
when my students make honor lists, 
or when someone I have recom- 
mended wins a scholarship or a 
good job, I can rejoice whole- 
heartedly with them. Students cer- 
tainly still need advice and counsel, 
and, though the concept of the 
Dean of Women has changed vastly 
with the years, women certainly 
should not abdicate this field. 

































"He CHISELEU, 


NLY those who knew the inti- 

mate life of the hospital really 
knew Old Boyd, yet he played an 
important part in the lives of all 
who had occasion to be patients 
there. Even in his lowly station he 
was a very important person to the 
doctors and the nurses who came to 
practice in the hospital. 

Boyd was ageless—I would say 
ageless in two ways. First, he did 
not know how old he was. He had 
no records of any kind concerning 
his birth. He knew that he was 
born of slave parents who were 
freed in Virginia during the Civil 
War. Second, he was ageless to us. 
40 


and CHISELEU, 
and CHISELEL 


MARGARET FORBES BRAND 


We did not know whether he was 
in the range of sixty, seventy, or 
beyond. He wore his years well, 
and his kindly smile took away 
thoughts of time. Yes, he had had 
a wife and children, too, but the 
wife was gone and the children 
grown and scattered beyond his 
knowledge. 
For years Boyd had lived in the 
hospital, having a room near the 
furnace. Here the walls were deco- 
rated with pictures from current 
magazines. It was always his pride 
to know that the steam from his 
furnace and boilers went to warm 
all the sick people on every floor 
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of the hospital. He was always on 
hand to help erect the structure 
over the bed to sling a broken leg 
in a cast or to bring countless 
pounds of ice needed for oxygen 
tents. One would see Old Boyd 
making many trips downtown daily 
to the drugstores, getting special 
prescriptions for the doctors, emer- 
gency supplies for operations, and 
running little personal errands for 
the nurses. He was slow but de- 
pendable, and his heart and soul 
belonged to the hospital, the doc- 
tors, and the nurses. 

His kindness to patients was a 
bright spot in their memories of 
days spent in the hospital. I know 
from experience. While a patient 
there, I had inquired repeatedly 
about my little black cocker span- 
iel. But animals were not allowed 
in the hospital, so I expected no 
reprieve from the separation. Much 
to my surprise, one Sunday morn- 
ing I heard the soft patter of four 
feet in the hall and through the 
doorway came Old Boyd leading 
Jubee. He said he was sure that 
Miss Margaret would get better 
much sooner if she could just see 
her little black dog. That was suf- 
ficient reason for slipping her up 
the back stairway in defiance of all 
rules and regulations. 

Occasionally, Boyd would take 
Saturday night off. He would put 
on his Sunday suit, place his showy 
gold ring on his little finger, and 
down Willey Street he would go, 
puffing a large cigar in a grand 
manner, very much the dandy. On 
these occasions he would seek com- 
panionship with those of his own 
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race. Sometime before the next 
morning, he would return wearily 
to the hospital, again ready for 
the duties of the day. 

One day, during a discussion 
about death, one of the office girls 
said to him in a kindly manner, 
“Boyd, what are you going to do 
when you die? Do you want the 
county to bury your” 

“No, no, Miss Alice.” 

“Well, what is going to happen 
if you don’t save your money?” 

It was then arranged that Miss 
Alice would take part of his wages 
each week and deposit the amount 
in the bank for him. 


@NE day Don, my. husband, 
learned that Old Boyd had grown 
up near Capon Bridge and had a 
yen to go back there to see some 
of his friends and “try bringing in 
some catfish.” Now, one of my hus- 
band’s favorite sports is fishing on 
Cacapon River. He and a lawyer 
friend planned a trip to Cacapon 
and, remembering Old Boyd’s wish, 
decided they would take him with 
them, saying they needed him to 
help put up the tent, build the fires, 
and take care of the bait. 

When it came time to leave town, 
Don and his friend, dressed in fa- 
vorite old fishing clothes and shape- 
less hats, had a great surprise when 
Old Boyd arrived all dressed up in 
his best Sunday clothes, his gold 
ring gleaming on his finger. Off 
they started, prominent lawyer and 
well-known merchant sitting in the 
front seat and Boyd in the rear, 
riding in state, elegantly puffing 
his large cigar. No African poten- 
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tate, surrounded by a large retinue 
of loyal subjects, could have felt 
more regal. 


Many yarns were passed around 
about Old Boyd. The one we liked 
best we called “fishing on the old 
Northwest Turnpike.” 


In his earlier years, so the story 
goes, Boyd drove the stagecoach 
beween Winchester and Romney. 
Those were the days before the 
turnpike was hard surfaced, and 
farmyard chickens often wandered 
out to flutter their feathers in the 
dusty road on a hot summer day. 
On one of these days, around the 
bend in the turnpike came the 
stagecoach, Boyd sitting high in the 
driver’s seat with the long black- 
snake whip high in the air. The 
coach slowed down, Boyd quickly 
threw a handful of shelled corn 
out in the road, at the same time 
dragging the end of the whip in the 
dust. Cleverly fastened to the end 
of the whip was a fish hook baited 
with a grain of corn. A nice plump 
fat hen seized the grain of corn, 
was hooked, and suddenly jerked 
up into the driver’s seat. While 
the other hens went squawking 
back to the farmyard, the coach 
gained speed and was quickly out 
of sight. 

When teased about the incident, 
Old Boyd would say, “Why, Mr. 
Don, you don’t think I would do 
a thing like that, do you?” But 
the gleam in his eye indicated that 
Old Boyd could still remember 
just how good that fried chicken 
tasted. 
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There was a cloud of sadness 
about the hospital. Old Boyd was 
ill. He was resting in one of the 
best rooms in the hospital, a room 
filled with the fragrant beauty of 
the many flowers sent by towns- 
people who had been made hap- 
pier through his services. The doc- 
tor in charge said Old Boyd 
wouldn’t have much more time on 
this earth. All the doctors, as they 
made their hospital rounds, came 
to his bedside. The nurses tiptoed 
in and out of the room with tears 
in their eyes. 

Now the vigil was ended in the 
flower-filled hospital room. Old 
Boyd was no more. 

The body lay in state in the 
most fashionable funeral home in 
our town. Things were just the way 
Boyd would have liked them—Sun- 
day suit, ring on his finger. Al- 
though it was not in evidence, I 
could almost see his hat at a rakish 
angle, and smell the smoke of his 
cigar. 

There were no relatives to mourn 
his passing, but there were friends 
—doctors, nurses, people he had 
served who would long remember 
the ageless old darky. 


A little old Negro preacher con- 
ducted the services. He told how 
Old Boyd had “chiseled and chis- 
eled, and chiseled his way into 
heaven.” Strange, almost humorous 
words, perhaps, but we knew what 
he meant—life was a hard stone 
wall. Patiently, Old Boyd had 
worked his way along and at the 
end had at last cut his way through 
to heaven. 
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HIS is your Silver Anniversary 

Bulletin. In it you will find a 
detailed and rather comprehensive 
history of the work of the Society 
for the past twenty-five years. In 
assembling the history we have 
taken the facts from the records. 
You may, therefore, rely upon the 
authenticity of the facts presented. 

It is hoped that many of you who 
write to this office for historical in- 
formation will find in this summary 
of our beginnings and our growth 
for the first quarter of a century 
the information that you need for 
certain types of programs. If this 


copy of the Bulletin is retained and 
referred to from time to time when 
information is needed, you will dis- 
cover that there is a wealth of facts 
at hand. 

In addition you will find in vari- 











ous places in the number the his- 
tory and development of certain 
aspects of our program such as the 
scholarship awards, the Educator’s 
Award, the Achievement Award, 
the election of national honorary 
members, and the list of national 
presidents, together with the loca- 
tions and dates of our various na- 
tional conventions. Besides this, 
you will find on the center spread 
the dates on which the various state 
organizations were founded. 

For various aspects of all of this 
assembled information many of you 
write to this office from time to time. 
This anniversary Bulletin is de- 
signed, therefore, for your help and 
to serve you as a handbook for fu- 
ture needs. 

We hope that you will enjoy, as 
we have enjoyed them in prepara- 
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tion, the beautiful drawings which 
our artist, Mr. R. W. Williamson, 
has prepared to remind us of the 
scene of this Convention and of the 
environs of the Convention city. 
We think you will be especially 
pleased with the beauty of the cover, 
which was specially designed for 
this number. 

The additional articles, which 
have been prepared by a number 
of our key members, are another 
evidence of the versatility of our 
women and of the extraordinary 
scope of their interests. We never 
cease to marvel at the richness and 
the depth of our members’ expe- 
riences. 

We shall be meeting in Boston 
from August 9 to 14 in what we 
hope will be our most significant 
national convention. It marks a 
quarter of a century of phenomenal 
growth and achievement; it is the 
occasion of a great outpouring of 
generous gifts from the various 
states in the Silver Anniversary 
Fund; it should be the occasion 
when all of us will look to the fu- 
ture with hope, with faith, and with 
firm resolution that if hard work 
can realize our goals, the next 
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twenty-five years will see their ac- 
complishment. 

Voluntary organizations during 
the next quarter of a century will 
have to show a strength of purpose, 
a dignity of accomplishment, and 
spiritual aspirations of a kind that 
few of them have attained thus far 
in their history. At a time when 
guns are blazing all over the planet; 
when distrust, suspicion, and hatred 
obsess the minds of the peoples of 
the earth; when concord of the na- 
tions seems well nigh impossible, 
it behooves organizations such as 
ours to appraise their accomplish- 
ments with unsparing honesty, and 
to evaluate the worth of their con- 
tributions to the society of which 
we are a part. If we are to merit a 
place of dignity and distinction to 
which we as a great organization of 
women teachers aspire, we shall 
need in these coming years to justify 
our existence not only by the dig- 
nity of our avowals, but also by the 
way in which we implement our 
declarations. If we desire that all 
who watch may accord us a place 
of dignity and honor in the life of 
our times, we must earn that status. 
It can come in no other way. 
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Do They Enjoy Life? 


O retired teachers enjoy life? 

Just ask the seventeen retired 
members of Kappa Chapter of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society of 
Kansas and you will be assured they 
do. A recent survey of these seven- 
teen women disclosed some interest- 
ing facts. Here are some of them. 

In general they enjoy living with- 
out a definite schedule and with 
time to do some of the many things 
they had no time for while teach- 
ing five days a week. 

Naturally they continue their 
memberships in the different clubs 
and groups to which they belonged 
for years such as the Teachers Asso- 
ciations—local, state and national— 
the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club, The American Associ- 
ation of University Women, the 
Twentieth Century Club, Kappa 
Delta Pi, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Delta Delta Delta, the Drama Club, 
the National Association of Grand- 
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mother Clubs, and the Story 
League. Some other clubs having 
a member or members from the re- 
tired teacher group are the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 
the Daughters of 1812, the Prentis 
Study Club, the Alumni chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi, the Missouri So- 
ciety, and the University Club. 
Many take a more active part in 
the programs offered throughout 
their community by attending lec- 
tures at the Art Galleries every 
Monday morning, serving as hostess 
at one of these meetings, attending 
art exhibits, attending Art Craft 
classes where they receive help in 
weaving, textile painting, etc., par- 
ticipating in discussions held at the 
YWCA which have been planned 
by the chairman (a retired teacher) 
of the Public Affairs Committee. 
Four help their community by 
teaching Sunday School classes. 
One has taught a course in story 
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telling and choral speaking. One 
taught a leadership training course. 
One taught in a week day church 
school until her health made it im- 
possible to continue. One taught a 
monthly evening group missionary 
study club. One knitted 1,000 hours 
of work for the American Red 
Cross. One tutors in the subject she 
taught while teaching. One acts as 
counselor for college sorority clubs. 
One has given several talks about 
the life and work of different mis- 
sionaries supported by the Presby- 
terian Church. Several have given 
book reviews before different 
groups. Three have given several 
talks on their travels in foreign 
countries. Several have reported on 
their travels in different parts of 
our own country. 


MOST of the seventeen inter- 
viewed have traveled through most 
of these United States. Now that 
they have retired they can travel 
during any season of the year. They 
have found it especially enjoyable 
to visit the Colorado Rockies, the 
Ozarks, the New England States, 
and even the Gaspé Peninsula in 
eastern Canada during the autumn 
days when Mother Nature changes 
the leaves to such brilliant colors. 
The spring days have proved to be 
ideal times to see the flowering dog- 
wood and redbud trees in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. 

One teacher is doing the thing 
she most wanted to do, and that is 
spend the winter in Long Beach, 
California. Four have watched the 
nationally known Tournament of 
Roses parade in Pasadena on New 
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Year’s Day. A winter trip through 
the Great Smokies and through 
Florida was enjoyed by one retired 
member. Exploring southern Texas 
and northern Mexico in February 
was a delightful experience for two 
of the group. 

Besides visiting beautiful and un- 
usual places such as Carlsbad Cav- 
erns in New Mexico, the Mt. Rush- 
more Memorial in the Black Hills, 
the Corn Palace (the only one of its 
kind in the world) at Mitchell, 
South Dakota, some of our mem- 
bers are glad of opportunities to 
travel over and enjoy our own state 
of Kansas. Two of the retired group 
increased their knowledge of the 
northeastern part of the state by 
spending several days in that vicin- 
ity visiting historic spots and un- 
usual places both natural and man- 
made. 

Several are finding pleasure and 
satisfaction in doing different kinds 
of work. One has sold educational 
books. One has completed require- 
ments for obtaining a real estate 
license and expects to take an active 
part in selling real estate. Three 
have worked for the county officials 
during the rush seasons—in the of- 
fices of the treasurer, the assessor, 
and the superintendent of schools. 
One has worked for the elections 
boards. One has clerked in a lead- 
ing department store. One has pur- 
chased and is running a motel. One 
has helped at one of the national 
banks. One helps her daughter, 
who is a practical nurse, in taking 
care of the home. 

Some are continuing old hobbies 
or developing new ones. These are 














Greek Name 


THE PROCESSION 


Date of 
Organization 
May 11, 1929 
December 19, 1931 
April 16, 1932 
May 27, 1933 
March 17, 1934 
Mississippi April 24, 1934 
North Carolina October 27, 1934 
-New Mexico November 3, 1934 
. Virginia November 29, 1934 
March 8, 1935 
March 16, 1935 
May 18, 1935 
. November 27, 1935 
November 28, 1935 
January 25, 1936 
April 18, 1936 
April 25, 1936 
Wisconsin May 14, 1936 
Minnesota May 15, 1936 
May 16, 1936 
October 17, 1936 
November 26, 1936 
November 29, 1936 


November 28, 1936 
January 23, 1937 
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OF THE went 
Date of 


Greek Name Organization 


Alpha Beta January 30, 1937 
Alpha Gamma ...Kentucky March 24, 1937 
Alpha Delta Ohio January 22, 1938 
Alpha Epsilon ...Indiana January 29, 1938 
. New Jersey February 25, 1938 
South Carolina March 5, 1938 
Alpha Theta .... May 21, 1938 
Alpha Iota May 28, 1938 
Alpha Kappa .... Connecticut May 12, 1939 
... Vermont May 13, 1939 
Montana April 13, 1940 
April 18, 1940 
Wyoming June 1, 1940 
... North Dakota November 22, 1940 
. South Dakota November 25, 1940 
May 23, 1941 
Alpha Sigma Washington May 24, 1941 
Alpha Tau Delaware May 31, 1941 
Alpha Upsilon .. June 30, 1941 
West Virginia November 1, 1941 
Nevada November 28, 1941 
i June 19, 1943 
Alpha Omega .... Rhode Island September 15, 1943 
Beta Alpha New Hampshire September 18, 1943 
Beta Beta January 21, 1949 
LS tela June 7, 1952 
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some of the hobbies mentioned in 
the survey: collecting plates which 
portray historical events or places 
visited; collecting rocks of different 
formations from different parts of 
Kansas; collecting sand from the 
different counties in Kansas and 
from each of the forty-eight differ- 
ent states; feeding, watching, and 
learning to identify different Kansas 
birds; learning to identify different 
butterflies; raising African violets; 
raising flowers; collecting stamps; 
collecting antiques; doing textile 
painting; writing poems; making 
puppets; making mobiles; and knit- 
ting Santa sox. 

Several have more time for read- 
ing material other than professional 
literature; visiting friends, the ill, 
the hospitals, and the shut-ins; and 
for helping others do new and in- 
teresting things. One of the group 
was appointed by the Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington, D. C., as a 
delegate from Kansas to the First 
National Conference on Aging. 
One is writing a book on Kansas. 
One has written articles for the 
National Federation of Grand- 
mothers Magazine. 

Here are some quotations from 
the survey which tell how the re- 
tired teachers feel. “I miss the 
friendship of teachers and pupils, 
but adults’ interests are different 
and getting to do things that were 
impossible before makes for very 
happy living.” . . . “So for a happy 
retirement keep busy, make new 
friends and keep the old, pursue 
hobbies, keep a regular schedule, 
and life will not be dull.” .. . “Re- 
tirement gives time for the most 


wonderful adventures in human re- 
lationships.” . . . “I am enjoying re- 
tirement very much. The fact that 
I do not have to go by bells and a 
fixed schedule increases my happi- 
ness.” . . . “I am busy all the time 
and meet many interesting and de- 
lightful people who broaden my 
thinking.” . . . “True retirement 
means adjustments need to be made 
in one’s life, but there is no need to 
hold on to teaching after retire- 
ment. Build a new active life with 
the things a teacher never has time 
to do. Look forward to retirement.” 
... “Retirement is wonderful and 
gives opportunity to do things I 
have always wanted to do but found 
it impossible to do while teaching.” 

Only four problems seem to con- 
front the group. They are learning: 
(1) “to do all I want to do on the 
curtailed income”; (2) how to put 
first things first and stay with them; 
(3) how to organize the many activ- 
ities that they may be done effec- 
tively, speedily, and joyously; (4) to 
grow old gracefully and be able to 
say with Browning, “the best of life 
is yet to be.” 

Compiled by the Publications 
and Publicity Committee: 


Mrs. Cora Fulton 

Mrs. Lillian McIntyre 

Miss Bernice Payne 

Miss Dorothy Swinney 

Mrs. Irene Weigand 

Miss Bertha V. Gardner, 
Chairman 
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Une Career “Without Urawbacks’ 





ADELAIDE N. BAKER 


HE strident bell that brought 

to an end the second period at 
Bedford Elementary School was not 
a welcome interruption to Myrtle 
Stevenson’s library class. They had 
been listening to the story of The 
White Stag, a tale that made a new 
path to the early history of Europe 
from which most of their families 
had come. The White Stag, creature 
of fascinating legend, led them on 
that path as it had led the hunters 
of olden days. Myrtle Stevenson 


spun a tapestry of words as she read, 
“Night fell, softly spreading its 
the sleeping camp. 


wings over 
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Sentry-fires glowed for awhile, then 
closed their eyes, and the stars, 
vigilant sentinels of night, kept 
watch over earth... 

“They watched when, in the deep 
silence of the ghost hour, a lone 
man, a tall majestic figure wrapped 
in a white cloak walked slowly to 
the altar. The stars caught a 
glimpse of scarlet under the white 
cloak and they knew who the man 
was.” The children leaned forward. 
Several of them breathed, “Attila, 
Attila, the Hun.” Myrtle Stevenson 
nodded, “The stars kept silence, 
for it was not for them to answer.” 
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“But we know,” said a little girl 
not so discreet as the stars! 

The covers of the red book closed 
and they all sighed. “But you didn’t 
finish the chapter,” the youngsters 
echoed. 

“It’s time to go. But now that 
you know about The White Stag, 
you can read it for yourselves. And 
there are other books about history 
that you will like just as much,” 
said the librarian. 

Her cheerful, quiet voice has its 
way with them. Picking up the 
books they had already selected and 
checked on their library cards to 
take home for “fun reading,” they 
returned to the world of arithmetic. 


A Child’s Challenge 


Richard, the new boy, had not 
chosen a book. Mrs. Stevenson had 
watched him out of the corner of 
her eye during the reading, noting 
his air of elaborate boredom. Now 
he insisted on bringing it to her at- 
tention. “I didn’t take a book,” he 
challenged, looking up with daring 
black eyes. 

“All right. Perhaps you are busy 
enough with lessons. When you get 
used to this new school, you will 
find you have time for more read- 
ing.” 
fy don’t read books,” he said, and 
then, to make sure she would un- 
derstand, “I-don’t-read-books, Pe- 
riod!” 

Myrtle was schooled in control- 
ling both laughter and annoyance, 
but the color deepened in her 
cheeks. 

“Too bad,” she said consolingly, 
“we have so many good ones.” 
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“I don’t EVER read——” 

“Have you seen these?” She 
reached into a shelf of adventure 
stories. 

“I DON’T LIKE—” 

“I know, but I was just wonder- 
ing if you’d ever SEEN this book 
anywhere.” She was flipping the 
pages from which rocketed In- 
dians, hanging sideways from gal- 
loping ponies. She did not look at 
him. “Let’s sit down.” He was sur- 
prised that she seemed to have for- 
gotten about the bell. “Read a little 
of this for me.” 


Air of Martydom 


With an air of martyrdom just 
short of insult, he complied. After 
all she mustn’t think he was unable 
to read from the printed page. 

“How much further must I read?” 
he demanded at the end of the first 
sentence. 

“Oh, a little further. You read 
so well.” He put more expression 
into it after that and swelled with 
pride at her look of approval. At 
the end of a paragraph about Black 
Hawk’s revenge, she herself began 
to read. Her low voice dramatized 
the passion of the enraged savage. 
The story began to gain the boy's 
attention. 

And then she stopped. “Oh, 
dear; we really can’t go on now.” 

He reached out for the book as 
she snapped it shut. “Could I take 
it along with me?” he inquired. 

“There isn’t time to check it out 
now. Come back after school.” 

“Suppose someone else takes it 
first.” 

“Could happen. It’s a very popu- 






































lar book. But I'll tell you what I'll 
do. Hide it in this bottom drawer. 
You'll find it here after school. You 
know how to check it out, don’t 
your” 

Happy Conspiracy 

The brightness in Richard's eyes 
was the brightness of conspiracy 
now, not defiance. “Gee! Thanks!,” 
he breathed as he hurried through 
the door. 

Myrtle Stevenson laughed as she 
recalled the story, “I keep some of 
those books as bait for beginners,” 
she said. “It usually gets past their 
guard and then we go on to corking 
stories that open up new ideas, 
world understanding, great men of 
history, foreign lands, all the dif- 
ferent kinds of people in our own 
country.” 

Thinking back to her own child- 
hood, starved for books, it must 
have been hard to imagine that 
children need to be taught to enjoy 
books. The little Oklahoma town 
where her parents had settled was 
only four years old, half the age of 
the little eight-year-old daughter. 
“There wasn’t time or money for 
books,” she said, “sewers and side- 
walks were what they were think- 
ing of.” So rapid has been Ameri- 
can history, so varied the American 
scene, that a woman looking girlish- 
ly young, a teacher in a modern 
suburban school recalls how she 
contrived to get the first books for 
a one-room schoolhouse in Okla- 
homa. That was when the eight- 
year-old girl had grown up to be- 
come the teacher in the bare little 
schoolhouse. 
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No Library Then 


“In that school, of course, there 
was not one library book,” she told 
me when I asked her how she came 
to be a full-time library teacher 
dividing her time between two 
Westport schools, Bedford Elemen- 
tary, where she had been sixth 
grade teacher for twenty short years, 
and the new Coleytown School, the 
pride of the latest citizens’ building 
committee. 

“I set out to get books and music 
for that little school,” she said. ““We 
had a box supper. The parents all 
came and the children put on a 
program for them. We made forty 
dollars! Ten of it went for a sec- 
ond-hand organ to help the singing. 
It was a tall old organ with a mirror 
on top. The eighth grade girls liked 
that!” She chuckled, remembering 
how much that ten dollars had 
bought—art, and a little vanity 
thrown in! “My father delivered it 
to the schoolhouse in his big ice 
truck. The other thirty dollars 
went for books and music.” 

In the little Oklahoma town of 
her youth, a parlor organ and 
thirty dollars worth of books were 
thrilling. In Westport, or any 
other American town today, radio, 
comic books, television, movies glut 
the ears and dazzle the eyes and 
snatch away quiet hours where 
imagination can feed on the magic 
of the printed words. 


Video a Competitor 


“As things go nowadays, I know 
that if children don’t become read- 
ers when they are small they prob- 
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ably never will. What we are after 
in our library is to give them a last- 
ing love of books and to make them 
independent in finding answers to 
questions by knowing how to use 
them.” 

“We” includes Mrs. Nettie Spang- 
enberg, principal of Bedford Ele- 
mentary School who found, in her 
charming young teacher from the 
West, the enthusiast she was seek- 
ing to help turn the school’s meager 
stock of children’s books into a fine 
elementary school library. 

“Mrs. Spangenberg knew that 
when I came East to study at 
Teachers College, Columbia, I had 
worked in the library there. At 
first it was just part-time to help 
pay for my graduate work in the 
college. Then it became a full-time 
job. That was when the Reming- 
ton-Rand Company lent Teachers 
College the furniture and equip- 
ment for a model elementary school 
library. Somehow, I was selected to 
turn it into a library laboratory of 
children’s books. I didn’t know 
about library science or techniques, 
but the head librarian stood by 
with all kinds of help as I stumbled 
into my fascinating new job. I 
worked at it full time all the next 
year, going on with my education 
courses at night.” 


Best-Loved Teachers 


The next year, Mrs. Stevenson 
came to teach in Westport, where 
her husband already had a position 
in the Staples High School. “Stevie” 
and “Myrtle” have been two of the 
town’s best-loved teachers ever 
since. 


Teaching in Westport in the 
years of its mushroom growth as a 
commuters’ town filling up with 
young families has kept all the 
teachers in its six schools busy meet- 
ing new problems, adapting to a 
kaleidoscopic school population, 
keeping abreast of educational 
changes by in-service training, and 
taking part in the creative job of 
adapting education to modern 
needs. The sixth grade of the ele- 
mentary school has its own particu- 
lar problem, finishing off one stage 
of schooling for boys and girls on 
the verge of adolescence and the 
Junior High School’s melting pot 
of several elementary school popu- 
lations. Myrtle Stevenson’s calm, 
her understanding of children, 
made her an ideal keeper of this 
gateway. 

To these demands she added the 
development of the Bedford Ele- 
mentary School library. She began 
with a few shelves of books in a 
rather dull, high-ceilinged room 
whose long windows were shaded 
by the roof of the Greek portico on 
the front of the classic school build- 
ing. Backed by the confidence and 
encouragement of her principal and 
growing support from the Parent 
Teacher Association, she began 
building a true library for children 
in the first six grades. The P.T.A. 
caught the spirit in which she had 
raised forty dollars for her one- 
room school. They put on shows 
and suppers and turned over checks 
to add to the supply of books. At 
the Book Fair, where new chil- 
dren’s books were exhibited and 
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sold to parents, with the profit go- 
ing to the library, such well-known 
children’s authors as Robert Law- 
son, Padraic Colum, and James 
Daughtery came to speak and to 
autograph books. 


Mural of Eskimos 


As the dull room took on color 
from curtains made by the P.T.A. 
and an Eskimo mural painted by 
one of Westport’s artists, it became 
the heart of the school. Children 
dropped in before and after classes 
to browse through the tempting 
open shelves and spread out picture 
books on the low tables. The Eng- 
lish and History classes often met 
there when references and picture 
books were needed to illustrate 
their work. Children came to love 
poetry, starting with Walter De- 
LaMare, A. A. Milne, and Hilda 
Conkling and finding their way to 
Wordsworth and Kipling and Eliza- 
beth Maddox Roberts with one of 
the mothers, a former English 
teacher, coming to the library to 
read aloud and teach them to mem- 
orize their favorite poems. In time 
all grades had library periods at 
least once a week to learn about the 
uses of the library and the handling 
of the catalogue. 

Even this last rather mechanical 
feature of a library is redeemed by 
Mrs. Stevenson’s engaging humor 
and imagination. A sixth grade 
class learning the mysteries of 
“keys,” “cross references,” and the 
Dewey Decimal System is childish 
enough to enjoy hearing that you 
have to be a regular detective to 
find the book you want. If you 
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know the code, you get onto the 
trail fast. 


Detective Work 


“Suppose a boy in the bus tells 
you that Farley writes a lot of good 
horse stories, and you say, “What 
are the names of some of them?’ 
and he says, ‘Well, I don’t remem- 
ber the names, but they’re swell 
stories.’ How do you go about find- 
ing out what the titles are?” 

Eager hands are raised. This is 
review stuff. “You look up the au- 
thor’s name in the catalogue under 
the letter of his last name. That 
would be ‘F’ for Farley. On the 
card under his name are the titles 
of all the books he wrote. You just 
pick out one that sounds good and 
look at the call number that tells 
where to find it on the shelf.” 

“What is the call number, 
Roger?” Roger appears a little 
puzzled. He has a card in his hand, 
for Myrtle teaches them by eye as 
well as ear. “Is it this, in the cor- 
ner, ‘F’?” 

“Yes. A call number is just like 
the address of someone you want to 
visit. It tells you where to go to 
find them. The subject of a book 
is like the street it lives on. Story 
books live on Fiction Street, so their 
call number begins with ‘F.’ The 
Easy books have an E. Look for 
them on E Street. Look at the let- 
ters under the ‘E.’ The first two 
letters of the author’s name will 
give you the address of your new 
friend. They know the difference 
between the ‘subject of a. book’ and 
its ‘title,’ and have learned to feel 
at home with the card catalogue. 
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The older students check out books 
for the younger ones. It’s good for 
them and it helps me. I could never 
have found the time when I had a 
full schedule in the classroom,” re- 
lates Mrs. Stevenson. 


How she ever found time for the 
reading, the study, the endless 
search for the best new books is a 
mystery. She has never been con- 
tent with publishers’ lists, the stand- 
ard library offerings. She was 
building a library to meet the needs 
of particular children in a particu- 
lar school. Her own belief in 
widened human sympathies, deeper 
values, sent her on new discoveries 
to enlarge the horizons of her chil- 
dren. 

“You know they are pretty for- 
tunate little people and they need 
to feel the struggles that children in 
other circumstances, other types of 
living, face. There are some fine 
books that bring out the heart- 
breaking effort of minority groups. 
Judy’s Journey, Lois Lenski’s story 
of children of migrant workers. 
Carol’s Side of the Street—about a 
little Jewish girl whose father 
taught her to keep her own hurt 
feelings from making her cruel and 
snobbish to others. ‘Carol from the 
Country’ is about a girl who moves 
from a big country home to a small 
city apartment and who scorns the 
friendly advances of children in her 
city school and so finds herself very 
lonely. Being different can trouble 
children too much. Books help 
children face their problems in 
some ways and escape from them 
in others. They may need both.” 
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She Senses Problems 


It is a part of her deep love and 
understanding of children that she 
senses these problems of theirs. 
Books are one of the answers she 
offers casually, tactfully, never 
“poking books at them to do them 


“Sometimes I deliberately put 
something in the way of a child at 
the right time. But usually I just 
keep my eyes open to fit their in- 
terests.” She chuckled as _ she 
thought of some of these interests. 
“It may be an obsession about ele- 
phants, though more probably 
boats or horses or railroad trains. 
Then I look up everything on that 
subject before the fever cools down. 
You can’t talk to a child about a 
book unless you know something 
about it yourself. Parents and 
teachers who don’t read themselves 
can never inspire children to read.” 

Combine this love of reading 
with a still deeper love of children, 
and anyone can see why Myrtle 
Stevenson regards her career as a 
library teacher in an elementary 
school as a most satisfying one. 
Recently, she admits, she answered 
a questionnaire which asked, 
among other things, for a list of 
the “drawbacks” she found in her 


job as a teacher. “There really are 


none,” she answered. 


Full-Time at Library 


The overburdened schedule of 
a full-time teacher and a library 
teacher was one drawback removed 
two years ago when she was re- 
lieved of classroom duties to give 
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all her time to the library. That 
does not mean she merely buys, 
catalogues, and distributes books. 
She is with the children all day— 
children of every class instead of 
just the sixth graders. She has a 
book period once a week with each 
class in the Bedford Elementary 
School and each class in the Coley- 
town School. 

Since the opening of the Coley- 
town School this year, Myrtle Stev- 
enson has taken two days from Bed- 
ford Elementary to share with the 
new school, to which many of her 
former pupils have been assigned. 
Lynn Odell, the able young princi- 
pal at Coleytown, is one of her for- 
mer colleagues on the Bedford fac- 
ulty, and the P.T.A. is full of her 
staunch friends and supporters. 
Currently they are putting on a sale 
of class photographs to raise funds 
to expand the library at the new 


school. It is just an extension of 
the drive that began in a small way 
in the one-room school in Okla- 
homa. It finds her eager, resource- 
ful, ready to rise to a new challenge. 

It is not the fact that she has de- 
veloped a unique educational de- 
sign in elementary school approach 
to books and reading, that she men- 
tions when you get her talking 
about her career as a teacher. It is 
the stories of children whose re- 
sponse has given her the reward. 

There is a young man practicing 
law in Bridgeport today who gave 
her one of her happy moments 
when he said after hearing her read 
a paragraph from The White 
Stag, “Read it again, Mrs. Steven- 
son. I want to roll those words on 
my tongue.” 


From The Bridgeport Sunday Post 
February 21, 1954. 




























Formula for Friendship 


J. MARIA PIERCE 


“XY XCEPT for wisdom,” said 

Cicero many years ago, 
“friendship is the best gift bestowed 
upon man.” Poets through the ages 
have sung of the joys of true friend- 
ship, of the deep, understanding 
love cf one being for another. The 
longing each of us has to share his 
joys and his burdens with another 
is a fundamental urge of the hu- 
man heart. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once 
wrote: “We are all travelers in 
what John Bunyan calls the wilder- 
ness of this world, and the best 
that we find in our travels is an 
honest friend. He is a fortunate 
voyager who finds many. We travel, 
indeed, to find them. They are 
the end and reward of life. They 
keep us worthy of ourselves; and 
when we are alone, we are only 
nearer to the absent.” 

“What is a friend?” Aristotle 
asks, and answers it beautifully in 
just a few words: “A single soul 
dwelling in two bodies.” In other 


words, a friendship might be 
termed a unanimity of feeling and 
ideals, bound together by a per- 
sonal attachment, one person for 
the other. Someone else has de- 
fined as “a strong and habitual in- 
clination in two persons to pro- 
mote the good and happiness of 
one another.” 

Really, friendship is quite diffi- 
cult to define satisfactorily, and 
probably not much is to be gained 
by attempting it. But any need 
which is as fundamental to the 
fulfillment of the human soul as 
friendship is, merits thorough ex- 
amination. 

What are the ingredients which 
constitute the formula for a fine 
friendship? What helps us to keep 
friendships once they are made? 
Is there something magic about 
friendship, or can we cultivate the 
art of making friends? These are 
some of the questions I invite you 
to explore with me. 

Let us consider some of the more 
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important ingredients of a true 
friendship. 

1. In a fine friendship there is 
a relation of perfect equality. There 
is equal obligation and advantage 
between two real friends, and one 
does not demand of the other more 
than he himself would give. There 
must be more ways in which friends 
think alike than ways in which 
they differ if the friendship is to 
endure. Samuel Johnson has put 
it this way: “Friendship is seldom 
lasting but between equals, or 
when the superiority on one side 
is reduced by some equivalent ad- 
vantage on the other. Benefits 
which cannot be repaid, or obliga- 
tions which cannot be discharged 
are not commonly found to in- 
crease affection; they excite grati- 
tude, indeed, and heighten vener- 
ation, but commonly take away 
that easy freedom and familiarity 
of intercourse without which, 
though there may be fidelity and 
zeal and admiration, there can- 
not be friendship.” 

2. Friendship is compounded of 
esteem and love. It derives its 
tenderness from love and _ its 
permanence from esteem. The 
one’s love is exactly balanced and 
represented by the other’s. A 
friendship can be one-sided, but 
it seldom will be, for true love of 
one friend for another will not 
remain unrequited. Friendship is 
always imperfect where either love 
or esteem is wanting. On one hand, 
we are soon ashamed of loving an- 
other whom we cannot sincerely 
esteem; so, on the other hand, 
though we are truly sensible of an- 
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other’s ability, we can never raise 
ourselves to the warmth of friend- 
ship without as affectionate good- 
will toward her. 

3. In lasting friendship there is 
generosity of spirit. Unless we can 
truly rejoice in the success of a 
friend—in her good fortune—we 
cannot say we know even the begin- 
ning of what friendship means. 
Friendship involves many things, 
but, above all, the power of going 
out of one’s self and appreciating 
whatever is noble and loving in 
another. 

4. In a true friendship there is 
always the element of belief in the 
other’s best qualities. “The proper 
business of friendship,” someone 
has said, “is to inspire life and 
courage, and a soul thus supported 
outdoes itself.” Appreciation is a 
wonderful thing—it enhances the 
satisfaction we have in work well 
done, and stimulates us to do even 
better things. 

5. Loyalty, too, is a requisite of 
any formula for successful friend- 
ship. This loyalty is based upon 
trust, upon belief in the integrity 
and uprightness of one’s friend. 
Whispering tongues, that delight 
in scandal, can find no fertile soil 
in the heart or mind of a loyal 
friend. That is not to say that 
loyalty should lead one to condone 
an evil or malicious act, but it does 
mean that one would not judge a 
trusted friend by the report of an 
incident or a hasty word. I believe 
that lack of loyalty is, for many 
women, one of the principal causes 
of their inability to maintain a 
satisfying and lasting friendship. 
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Loyalty expects the best from a 
friend. 

6. Sympathy, or better still, em- 
pathy—the ability to put one’s self 
in anothers place—is a valuable 
part of any formula for successful 
friendship. To quote Cicero again: 
“What can be more delightful than 
to have one to whom you can speak 
on all subjects just as to yourself? 
And adversity would indeed be 
difficult to endure, without some- 
one who would bear it with greater 
regret than yourself.” When we 
can say, truthfully, “I feel for you,” 
we have identified ourself with our 
friend, and we are as one. Some- 
times not a word is said—but a 
pressure of the hand says, “I under- 
stand.” 


THE TOUCH OF HUMAN HANDS 
Thomas Curtis Clark 


The touch of human hands— 
That is the boon we ask 

For groping, day by day 
Along the stony way, 

We need the comrade heart 
That understands 

And the warmth, the living warmth 
Of human hands. 
Not vain, unthinking words 

Nor that cold charity 
Which shuns our misery; 

We seek a loyal friend 
Who understands, 

And the warmth, the loving warmth 
Of human hands. 

The touch of human hands— 
Such care as was in Him 

Who walked in Galilee 
Beside the silver sea; 

We need a patient guide 
Who understands, 

And the warmth, the pulsing warmth 
Of human hands. 


7. But even the finest friendship 
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will often defy complete analysis. 
There is that intangible thing of 
“attraction” which must be reck- 
oned with, though it cannot be 
described. 

Well, as we have discussed some 
of the principal ingredients of suc- 
cessful friendship, we would re- 
member that there are some in- 
gredients that ruin friendships that 
were happily begun. 

1. Poor manners—forgetting to 
practice the little acts of courtesy 


.for our friends; these can destroy 


the delicate webs of a friendship 
in short order. If we think more 
of our friend and less of ourselves, 
we are less likely to be guilty of 
this unhappy neglect of the kindly 
and decent thing to do. Sometimes 
we take our friends for granted and 
do not treat them with enough 
respect. There is still a place for 
“Thank you.” 

2. Wit—which is the salt of good 
conversation between friends—loses 
is savor when it become ill na- 
tured. A sharp tongue, no matter 
how clever, cuts through the bonds 
of friendship. 

3. One with a poor disposition, 
a quick temper, needs to be par- 
ticularly careful that her lack of 
control does not ruin a fine rela- 
tionship. 

4. Jealousy ruins friendship. Oc- 
casionally a friend may, at first, 
take some evidence of jealousy as 
a sign of deep devotion. Soon, how- 
ever, its acid bites into the very 
core of the friendship and dissolves 
it. Possessiveness has no place in 
friendship. 

5. Advice, thoughtfully given and 
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taken as an evidence of deep in- 
terest on the part of one’s friend, 
may prove invaluable. Again, ad- 
vice given too generously and too 
frequently has spoiled many a 
friendship. 

6. Disloyalty—the betrayal of a 
confidence trustfully given—is un- 
pardonable. Are women particu- 
larly guilty of this? 

7. Some kind of communication 
is essential to maintaining friend- 
ship. Hearts grow cold toward each 
other through neglect. There is a 
suggestive word from the Scandi- 
navian: “Go often to the house of 
thy friend; for weeds soon choke 
up the unused path.” 

It is hard to overcome the cli- 
mate caused by neglect, for there 
grows up a sense of resentment and 
injured feeling. As years slip by 
it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to form new companionships 
of the spirit, so that one should, in 
Dr. Johnson’s phrase, “keep his 
friendships in constant repair.” 

Now suppose we want to make 
new friends, rebuild our friend- 
ships, are there ways in which we 
can help ourselves to accomplish 
these aims more satisfactorily? 

There are some who feel that 
friendships just “happen,” that 
some persons just naturally attract 
friends, and others don’t. Per- 
sonally, I don’t believe this at all. 
I think we are, all of us, much 
richer for the friendships we can 
enjoy, and I think we owe it to 
ourselves to practice the art of 
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the making—and_ keeping — of 
friends. 

Emerson said: “The only way 
to have a friend is to be one.” This 
implies a sincere interest in others; 
a pretended interest won’t carry 
you too far, but it may give you 
a start, and soon you may find 
yourself quite deeply and truly in- 
terested. Dale Carnegie says: “You 
can make more friends in two 
months by becoming interested in 
other people than you can in two 
years by trying to ‘get other people 
interested in you.” 

Now it is only reasonable and 
realistic to recognize the fact that 
friendship will germinate best with- 
in associations one may have where 
it is likely that there will. be simi- 
larity of intellectual interests and 
social compatability. This thought 
brings us to an understanding of 
what Delta Kappa Gamma can 
bring to us in friendships. As we 
in Delta Kappa Gamma come to 
know each other better we recog- 
nize, more and more, that the qual- 
ities which enter into making a fine 
teacher are the qualities which 
make a precious and beautiful 
friend. Sympathy, tolerance, at- 
tractive appearance, gracious man- 
ner, integrity of character, emo- 
tional poise—these are some of the 
characteristics of a fine teacher. 
These same qualities make the kind 
of true and steadfast friendship 
which is the nearest approach to 
Heaven on this earth. 
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FRIENDSHIP 
Author Unknown 


If nobody smiled and nobody cheered 
And nobody helped us along, 

If each every minute looked after himself 
And good things all went to the strong, 

If nobody cared just a little for you 
And nobody thought about me, 

And we stood all alone to the battle of life; 
What a dreary old world it would be! 
If there were no such thing as a flag in 

the sky 
As a symbol of comradeship here, 
If we lived as the animals live in the woods 
With nothing held sacred or dear, 
And selfishness ruled us from birth to the 
end 
And never a neighbor had we, 
And never we gave to another in need; 
What a dreary old world it would be! 
Oh! If we were rich as the richest on earth 
And strong as the strongest that lives, 
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Paul Revere’s House, 19 N. Square 


Yet never we knew the delight and charm 
Of the smile which the other one gives; 
If kindness were never a part of ourselves 
Though we owned all the land we could 


see, 
rT meant nothing to all of us 
ere; 
What a dreary old world it would be! 
Life is sweet, just because of the friends 
we have made 
And the things which in common we 
share; 
We want to live on, not because of our- 
selves, 
But because of the people who care; 
It’s giving and doing for somebody else— 
On that all life’s splendor depends; 
And the joy of this world, when you've 
summed it all up, 
Is found in the making of friends. 
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ACH year The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society accords itself 
an honor by electing to national 
honorary membership two distin- 
guished women. The nominations 
are made to the National Member- 
ship Committee and may be sent in 
by any organization or by any indi- 
vidual member. 

These women are chosen for na- 
tional honorary membership be- 
cause of their distinctive service to 
the welfare of women or because of 
their outstanding contributions to 
education generally. They are na- 
tionally known figures, and we are 
honored to count them in the roster 
of those who have accepted the 
badge of our membership. 

Many of our members have not 
been acquainted with the personnel 
of our national honorary member- 
ship. For their convenience, there- 
fore, we are appending a complete 
list of the women who have ac- 
cepted this type of honor from us. 
We suggest that you preserve this 
list so that you may have it for fu- 
ture reference. We are proud of 
this association. We are the richer 
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for the acceptance of these women 
of our fellowship. 


Judge Florence Allen—Ohio 

Dr. Maude Mary Babcock—Utah 

Dr. Edna Dean Baker—Illinois 

Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning—Min- 
nesota 

Mrs. Mary Ritter Beard—Connecticut 

Dr. Jean Betzner—New York 

Miss Katherine Blake (Deceased) 

Mrs. Pearl S. Buck—Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Hattie Wyatt Caraway (Deceased) 

Dr. Elizabeth M. Collins—Hawaii 

Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell—Texas 

Mrs. Sadie Orr Dunbar—Oregon 

Dr. Lillian Gilbreth—New Jersey 

Dr. Meta Glass—Virginia 

Dr. Alta B. Hall—California 

Dr. Patty Hill (Deceased) 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes—Texas 

Mrs. R. F. Lindsay—Texas 

Dr. Kathryn McHale—Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Margaret Mead—New York 

Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter (Deceased) 

Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt (Deceased) 

Mrs. Lexie Dean Robertson (Deceased) 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde—New 
York 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt—New York 

Dr. Florence Sabin (Deceased) 

Mrs. Narcissa T. Shawan (Deceased) 

Dr. Mabel T. Studebaker—Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker—Washington 

Dr. Helen C. White—Wisconsin 

Dr. Mary Woolley (Deceased) 
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JEWEL OF GREAT PRICE 


CAROLINE J. 


HERE are so many facets to 

Boston! To those who love her 
she is like a jewel of great price, 
and the scintillating colors that 
flash from this gem are of historic 
literary, geographic, and artistic 
brilliance. Belonging to the artistic 
are variants beyond counting, and 
in an effort to grasp some of them 
it might be well to begin with the 
obvious—statuary. 

Once again we are standing on 
Beacon Hill at the State House, on 
the broad, inviting stairs, with our 
backs to the building and with our 
faces toward Boston Common. All 
the world, symbolically speaking, 
lies before us. Backed by the maj- 
esty of law and justice under the 
gilded dome that dominates the 
hill, we find war, oratory, educa- 
tion, pioneer courage, religious 
freedom, and racial tolerance all 
around. At our left on the State 
House lawn is a statue of Daniel 
Webster. Perhaps he thunders 
once again, “Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and insepar- 
able!” Or does he cry, “Thank 
God! I-—I also—am an American!” 
At his left is General Joseph 
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Hooker, an equestrian statue with 
a perfect patina—and, still bearing 
left but across the street and high 
up on the Congregational House, at 
the fringes of peripheral vision, are 
four bas-reliefs to the founding 
fathers: The Signing of the May- 
flower Compact, The First Sabbath 
at Clark Island, The Founding of 
Harvard College, Eliot Preaching 
to the Indians. 

At the right—we are still high on 
the stairs of the Capitol—is a statue 
of Horace Mann where every citi- 
zen, and particularly every teacher, 
should pay tribute, should vow to 
know him better, aided by Mrs. 
Tharp’s masterly biography, Until 
Victory. At his right and sheltered 
by the wall of the building is Anne 
Hutchinson with a little child 
nearby, brave Anne, who “dared 
right mightily” in the cause of re- 
ligious liberty. 

At the foot of the stairs across 
the street is the magnificent bas- 
relief of Robert Gould Shaw, volun- 
teer white officer of a Negro regi- 
ment. Listen! Hear those march- 
ing feet and the high heart throb- 
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bing in dedication to God and 
country! 


Entering the Common by granite 
stairs, in themselves a memorial, 
the eye is caught by the tall Soldiers 
and Sailors Monument with Lafa- 
lette Mall just beyond. On the 
mall, in addition to the Lafayette 
tablet, is the Boston Massacre 
monument. Note the bas-relief with 
one hand of the falling figure still 
of burnished copper. Have people 
kept it bright with handclasps and 
perhaps the greeting, “Here is a 
brother patriot”? Another bas-re- 
lief, backing the Beacon Street side, 
pays tribute to “Boston Founded, 
A.D. 1630,” and the Puritans there 
depicted verily seem to say, “For 
wee must consider that wee shall be 
as a citty upon a hill.” 

Crossing Charles Street and en- 
tering the Public Garden, we are 
greeted by a large statue on a low 
pedestal of Edward Everett Hale. 
The gentle old man seems ready to 
engage the visitor in conversation 
and, of course, that visitor will im- 
mediately lead off with a few re- 
marks about The Man Without a 
Country. The low circular foun- 
tains nearby play musically and the 
fragrance of the flower-beds lure to 
leisure, but the gravel paths will 
lead directly to the swan boats, 
which are one of Boston’s old in- 
stitutions for the delight of young- 
sters and whimsical pleasure of old- 
sters. You have not been to Boston 
and you will not know the Public 
Garden if you do not patronize this 
form of pleasure trip. The bridge 
over the shallow water is a tempta- 
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tion to linger. Do so and watch 
the swimming ducks, the occasional 
sailor-and-his-lass in a rowboat— 
there is joy in carrying coals to 
Newcastle—and ruminate on that 
classic of children’s literature where 
a big policeman holds up Boylston 
Street traffic for water fowl.* 


Resisting the desire to retrace our 
steps to City Hall where Benjamin 
Franklin and Josiah Quincy stand, 
and pausing only for a long dis- 
tance recognition of heroes like 
Kosciusko on our left and the 
canopied William Ellery Channing 
at the corner of Arlington Street 
with the George Robert White 
Memorial in a parallel corner at 
our right, we linger by the beauti- 
ful horse on high bearing George 
Washington, before strolling out 
and away along the center park- 
way of Commonwealth Avenue. 


Despite the speeding automo- 
biles, we find the calm of the grassy 
way with its shade trees, its brown- 
stone mansions on either far side of 
the avenue, reminiscent of “dear 
dead days” of earlier elegance and 
slower but no less vital rhythm, 
conducive to resting on the invit- 
ing green benches and the exam- 
ining of the spaced statues—among 
them Alexander Hamilton. All 
too soon that section terminates at 
Kenmore Square, and the bronze 
Lief Ericson, unmindful of the 
twentieth century traffic, still peers 
expectantly into a distant future. 


From Kenmore to the Fenway is 
but a step, and the eye is caught 


* Make way for Ducklings, by Robert 
McCloskey. Caldecott Prize. 
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by slow-moving Muddy River 
spanned by rustic bridges, by the 
rose garden which has a long, lovely 
and colorful season, by statues here 
and there, and by some very fine 
buildings. Statue-tributes run the 
gamut of time, since we see John 
Winthrop, the colonial governor; 
Robert Burns, whom all Scotsmen, 
native or transplanted, love; a tab- 
let to Katherine Lee Bates (Are you 
singing “America the Beautiful’’?); 
and two of modern days in memory 
of (1) the Marines with the injunc- 
tion: “By their deeds _ measure 
yours,” and (2) the “perpetual 
light” to men and women of World 
War II. 


@F the beautiful buildings bor- 
dering The Fenway, outstanding by 
far are the two museums. The 
Museum of Fine Arts may be en- 
tered here or on the Huntington 
Avenue side where stands Cyrus 
Dallin’s tremendously effective In- 
dian, “The Appeal to the Great 
Spirit.” Itself a monument of 
architectural beauty, the building 
has an almost rambling appear- 
ance, and its rank is of the highest 
throughout the country. It houses 
outstanding collections of Asiatic 
and Egyptian art, priceless paint- 
ings, and rare and unusual objects 
of many kinds. It boasts murals 
by John Singer Sargent and displays 
the Paul Revere Liberty Bowl to 
fine advantage. To wander lei- 
surely along the finely proportioned 
corridors and into the rewarding 
rooms is to find anew one’s soul. 
Available at the museum are: (1) 
a leaflet listing Cambridge and Bos- 


ton museums with valuable anno- 
tations—for example, the Agassiz 
Museum at Harvard where the fa- 
mous glass flowers are on display, 
and the Museum of Science — ex- 
treme end Charles River Basin— 
with its planetarium; and (2) a 
brochure of “New England Muse- 
ums and Historic Houses.” 

On the far side of the Fenway is 
The Isabelle Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum, a building of Italian style. 
Its many treasures are enhanced by 
its central court, always an assem- 
blage of living beauty as the seasons 
change and bring superb displays 
of flowering splendor. The Easter 
display alone is a glory to behold. 

From this area on, many beauti- 
ful or important buildings claim at- 
tention. Within a few steps of each 
other are Emmanual College, Sim- 
mons, and The State Teachers Col- 
lege. The Harvard School of Med- 
icine, on spacious grounds, is of 
impressive marble — entrance, col- 
umns, buildings—and comprises a 
unit of worth and dignity by itself. 
The Boston Latin School, High 
School of Commerce, Leland Pow- 
ers School of Theatre, and several 
famous hospitals for man, child, 
and beast stand usefully and 
proudly here. 

Back at Copley Square attention 
is centered on the low-lying Boston 
Public Library of distinctive archi- 
tecture and proud possessor of many 
works of fine art. Huge bronze 
figures of Art and Science by Bela 
Pratt set the stage as one mounts 
toward the entrance where Daniel 
Chester French’s beautiful bronze 
doors lead to the cultural treasures 
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which the building holds. Great 
couchant lions guard the broad 
marble stairs within, which divide 
right and left toward the second 
floor. The stairway walls are dec- 
orated by murals of great beauty, 
of which Puvis de Chevannes, the 
artist, said, “I have sought to rep- 
resent under a symbolic form and in 
a single view the intellectual treas- 
ures collected in this beautiful 
building.” 

On the second floor at the right 
facing Bates Hall are murals of un- 
usual interest by Edwin Austin Ab- 
bey depicting “The Quest and 
Achievement of the Holy Grail.” 
On the third floor Sargeant’s mighty 
murals on “Judaism and Christian- 
ity” claim the eye. The well-pro- 
portioned courtyard, the many 
book-crowded rooms, the joyous 
celebration of the centennial—all 
are a far cry from the two small 
rooms of 1854 on Mason Street now 
near the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict. Truly the inscription high 
on the north wall is nobly met: 
“The Commonwealth requires the 
education of the people as a safe- 
guard of order and liberty!” 

For the lover of historic items 
there are five murals in the House 
of Representatives of particular in- 
terest, aside from their pictorial 
value, because they were painted 
by Albert Herter, father of the pres- 
ent governor of Massachusetts. 
Eight historic murals may be seen 
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in the lobby of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Building 
on Boylston Street. The Home 
Savings Bank has a mural of Old 
Tremont Street, and other old 
scenes are at the First National 
Bank in the John Hancock Build- 
ing. The latter also issues a 
monthly calendar-blotter depicting 
some quaint Firsts associated with 
Boston. 

The college-minded will note 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
The Institute of Technology along 
the Charles River, Boston Univer- 
sity far out on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, and Boston College just over 
the line into Newton. 

Turn whichever way the will 
listeth, a beckoning finger invites— 
to Dorchester Heights, South Bos- 
ton (March 17, 1776); to Bunker 
Hill Monument, Charlestown (June 
17, 1775); to old New England 
churches, a fine example of which 
is at Meeting House Hill, Dorches- 
ter. 


Here then is Boston—a city of 
books and buildings,* of art and 
loveliness, of monuments and tradi- 
tions — and from them all shines 
forth her spirit, and “the spirit 
giveth life.” 


* Corrections of Article in Autumn Is- 
sue: The Old North Church was designed 
by William Price, a Boston print-seller. 
The Town House of 1658 is no longer 
standing. The present Old State House 
was originally built about 1713—since then 
several times altered. 








SHE CAME, 


SHE SAW 


And Was Won by American Friendliness 


IRENE MORGAN 


ARBARA Davis makes the 
ideals of American democracy 
more vivid and realistic to students 
at Northeastern State College. An 
exchange teacher from Sheffield, 
England, Barbara spent the year 
1953-54 in the public schools of 
Drumright, Oklahoma, where she 
was made an honorary member of 
Gamma Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

If anyone on this campus is in- 
clined to doubt the power of a 
smile and a good word, he should 
take it upon himself to meet and 
talk with Barbara Davis. 

The power and beauty of Eng- 
land in the spring may be a won- 
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derful drawing card, but this pretty 
young school teacher from Sheffield 
has found her spring in the hearts 
and faces of the American people, 
Oklahomans in particular, and 
especially in the students and fac- 
ulty of Northeastern. 

Two years ago while teaching in 
Sheffield, England, Barbara felt that 
she was getting into a rut. She de- 
cided that four years in the same 
school had been too long. She felt 
the need for new places, faces, and 
ideas. Instead of moving across the 
city, however, she decided to go out 
of the country. She began to study 
teaching possibilities in Australia 
and New Zealand. Another teacher 











of the same mind suggested that 
she go to America as an exchange 
teacher. Barbara inquired and ap- 
plied. 

After months of waiting she de- 
spaired. She considered going to 
Turkey or to Egypt and finally de- 
cided to go nowhere. It was then 
that her appointment came, and she 
sailed for the United States and 
Drumright, Oklahoma. 

In Drumright she was happy. 
This was certainly no rut. Here 
was an air completely different. In 
the classroom there was a feeling of 
energy and one of friendship be- 
tween the teacher and the student. 
This was for her. Outside the class- 
room everyone was friendly and in- 
terested. The typical friendliness 
of the great American Southwest 
is one that says “stay and be 
friends.” Barbara Davis decided to 
do just that. 

Her visa, however, was limited 
and she rieeded more college credits 
to teach. The visa could be easily 
changed, but a choice of schools was 
more difficult. She visited several 
schools, but after a visit to North- 
eastern the choice was no longer 
hard. For a long time rumors of 
the top scholastic standing and the 
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good teacher training program here 
had interested her. But there was 
a thing that she heard that inter- 
ested her more. Her first visit con- 
firmed what she had heard. North- 
eastern was and is, she will tell you, 
the friendly college. 

Barbara went back to Sheffield 
with her mind made up: While 
teaching the first semester in the 
Intake school, a few short weeks 
ago, she had her visa changed to 
an emigrant one and began selling 
things to pay her passage and ex- 
penses. Attempts to dissuade her 
went to no avail. She had for sale 
a bicycle, room furnishings, and 
even a suitcase. The fact that she 
was selling her suitcase proved that 
she was crazy, for Barbara was go- 
ing to America. Barbara Davis is 
going to become a citizen of the 
United States. There were many 
factors in her decision, but she will 
tell you that it was the capacity of 
Americans to smile and be down- 
right good folks that made her do it. 

At Northeastern, Barbara is clas- 
sified as a junior. She has been in- 
vited by the Alpha Eta Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma at Tahlequah 
to transfer her honorary member- 
ship to that chapter while she is in 
school there. 

















School 
Food 


Service 





AS I start this article I am sitting 
in one of the living rooms of 
our delightful new motel on the 
northern end of U. S. route #1. 
Last night I came here to speak 
to a P.T.A. group—it was a treach- 
erous night, since we were having 
a very severe coastal storm and one 
of our worst coastal snowstorms in 
several years. This morning I was 
aroused by a knock on the door 
teliing me the Superintendent of 
Schools just telephoned that there 
would be no school in his union 
today. I could not be marooned in 
a more delightful place, but with 
the fine road crews we have I am 
afraid I will not more than get 
started writing before the roads 
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RUTH CUTTER 


will be cleared and I will move on 
to my office about fifty miles from 
here. 

The food service program, more 
commonly referred to as school 
lunch, is one of the newer addi- 
tions to our educational system. To 
be in the pioneer stage of this new 
service has not only been interest- 
ing but extremely challenging. It 
appears to me that we who are 
in this field have been so busy in 
the starting of new programs, im- 
proving older ones, planning work- 
shops, attending meetings, and do- 
ing so many other details that we 
have not had the time to work 
with superintendents, principals, 
and teachers to assist them in in- 











corporating food service into the 
curriculum of the school. 

“Whither Goest Thou, Delta 
Kappa Gamma!” was the title of 
the wonderful address Dr. Stroh 
gave at the Northeast Regional 
meeting last August, and in this 
early part of the school food serv- 
ice in our schools we can well say, 
“Whither Goest Thou?” but now 
it is time to pause for a minute to 
see just where we have arrived. 

While it was in New England 
that school lunches first started, it 
was only the larger cities that of- 
fered them in the beginning, and 
often these city programs were 
operated on a concession basis. 
Today we are trying to get away 
from the “feeding station” plan 
and, in place, make the program 
an integral part of the school day. 
While I say the larger cities often 
operated on a concession basis plan, 
I cannot overlook the wonderful 
work of the rural teachers prepar- 
ing lunch on the old wood-burning 
box stove. 


THE first school feeding on rec- 
ord was in Munich, Germany in 
1796 when Count Rumford (Ben- 
jamin Thompson), who had left 
Concord (then called Rumford), 
New Hampshire, opened up a soup 
kitchen for indigent children. It 
is a little boastful that I so often 
tell our people that we in our state 
are truly pioneers in this new field 
of work. 

From these small beginnings we 
have come a long way. Last year 
8,000,000 children received a noon 
meal for which the schools were re- 
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imbursed from Federal funds. This 
does not include the many pro- 
grams which operate independent- 
ly. Today we have a director in 
every state in the union as well as 
in the five territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Definite stand- 
ards have been set up, research is 
going on, and a strong, well- 
planned and organized program is 
being operated throughout the 
country with limited personnel. 

Yes, we have come a long way, 
and now I should like to discuss 
two phases of this work. First, the 
work of the state director in this 
newer educational field and, sec- 
ond, the program as we see its po- 
tentialities in the total educational 
picture. 

While we are considered consult- 
ants, with few trained personnel, 
the demands we are called upon to 
meet put us in the category of a 
director for all programs. The 
great percentage of our managers 
are homemakers who are paid 
small wages or, in many cases, are 
volunteer workers. The day should 
come when the school lunch direc- 
tor should function just as other 
directors who work with trained 
personnel in the field. 


Up until the past two years we 
have been busy working with local 
school authorities and parent or- 
ganizations in finding places in the 
school or a public building nearby 
where an adequate kitchen can be 
provided for preparing the noon 
meal for the pupils who will par- 
ticipate. Floor plans frequently 
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have to be drawn, conferences held 
with persons who are to equip the 
kitchen, and finally a list of needed 
equipment must be left in the 
school. Too often those in charge 
feel that the utensils and larger 
equipment items can be second- 
hand ones used in the home. It 
takes time and patience to prove 
and explain the inadequacies of 
these items. How many times a 
second-hand stove or refrigerator, 
so inadequate, is donated and new 
ones purchased at home. 

All too often we find districts 
feeling if they have a home-eco- 
nomics department that the pro- 
gram can be operated from the 
cooking laboratory, making use of 
all the facilities in the department. 
At last we have stopped approving 
any such operations, and only a 
few places are now left where this 
was once an approved practice. All 
of our new buildings include a food 
service area and our office approves 
plans and works with architects on 
the details of the building. 


THE work of the State Director 
includes the writing of a newslet- 
ter each month and circulating it 
to superintendents and program 
operators. Visits must be made to 
programs, reviews written, and 
conferences must be held with all 
persons connected with the pro- 
gram. Recipes must be distributed, 
workshops have to be planned with 
programs that will not only en- 
courage participation of all the 
program operators but also make 
people feel amply repaid for hav- 
ing given their time. 
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Meetings certainly consume 
much of a director’s time. These 
include Parent Teachers groups, 
regional meetings, national organ- 
izations, and the many meetings in 
allied fields which one must attend. 

The financial part of food serv- 
ice is no small and insignificant 
part, since many of our faithful 
homemakers who do outstanding 
work in this field are not familiar 
with maintaining accurate accounts 
on planning and purchasing. It has 
taken a long time to develop this 
side of the program and, as yet, it 
is far from a finished job. 

The school lunch program 
should foster good food habits and 
safeguard the health of our chil- 
dren. Any school program which 
does not have these as goals has no 
right to exist. 

The state education departments 
on the whole are inadequately 
staffed for this new field in educa- 
tion, since it was only July 1, 1946 
that by an act of Congress the ad- 
ministration of this program was 
turned over from the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the 
State Departments of Education. 
I fear it will be a long time before 
we have sufficient help, since other 
divisions in state departments also 
need additional personnel and edu- 
cation budgets at both national 
and state levels seem to receive the 
severest cuts. 

Our state is one with a single 
field worker, and for one person to 
cover this small state of less than 
ten thousand square miles with a 
population of something over a 
half million is very difficult. It is, 
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needless to say, impossible to visit 
every program annually. Weather 
is a very important factor in this 
section of the country—the winter 
storms with ice and snow make 
hazardous traveling. We are re- 
quired to drive both day and night 
over the highways in winter where 
the highway trucks with a blinking 
blue light affectionately referred to 
as “blue angels” are most welcome 
passersby. If you are in trouble, 
they will stop and see that you get 
safely on your way—no better name 
could have been given these faith- 
ful workers. 

In our busy schedule of opening 
new programs, planning the areas 
in new buildings, and working 
with programs established by 
U.S.D.A. prior to 1946, I feel we as 
directors have fallen short of giving 
assistance to teachers as to how this 
program can be used as a labora- 
tory in their teaching. I am not 
overlooking the fact that long be- 
fore the government came into the 
picture, hundreds of our rural 
teachers discovered the need for 
a hot noon meal and prepared and 
served one to their pupils under 
extreme difficulties. These teachers 
are the ones today we find most 
cooperative, and so often I have 
said to my chief, “With all these 
teachers have to do, why do they 
write. us and ask for a program 
which means one more added re- 
sponsibility to their already over- 
crowded day?” His reply is, “They 
see the need and there is never too 
much they can do for the children 
entrusted to their care each day.” 
So true—these teachers are all too 
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often unseen heroines in our world 
of today! 


Our urban teachers for years 
have been teaching health lessons, 
the foods to eat, length of time to 
take in eating, foods of foreign 
lands, but many have not used the 
program as the laboratory for this 
teaching. 


School lunch has the potentiali- 
ties of providing educational op- 
portunities from _ kindergarten 
through secondary schools. We rec- 
ommend a family-type service for 
elementary grades and cafeteria 
service for secondary pupils. Pupil- 
operated dining rooms in lieu of 
teacher-operated centers are ideal 
with the teachers eating together 
as soon as the instruction has been 
given to pupils. 

Table setting, and decoration, 
room decoration, host and hostess 
duties, non-sectarian blessing be- 
fore the meal, and the many social 
graces which teachers are trying to 
get across every teaching day of 
their career are many of the educa- 
tional opportunities available in 
this program. 

Where can one do more in social 
studies than serving a meal typical 
of the country they are studying 
and even inviting parents of the 
foreign students of this country to 
assist in the preparation and serv- 
ice and be given first hand informa- 
tion of the customs of the country 
around the meal table? Many 
weighty decisions in all walks of 
life are made over the coffee cup— 
why not use this setting in our edu- 
cational field? This has been 
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proved so successful in the social 
and business world! 

For the arithmetic and mathe- 
matic classes many opportunities 
are available. What percentage of 
school participation do we have? 
What percentage of the food money 
is spent in our town? What per- 
centage of money is provided by 
the district for this program? These 
are all simple problems in arith- 
metic for the lower grades. On and 
on we can go with graph work, 
audio-visual in studying weights, 
measures, graphs, use of banks, 
checking accounts, and reconcilia- 
tion of the bank statement. 

Chemistry and physics can use 
this area often in their laboratory 
experiments — why tell children, 
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“This is not good for you and that 
food is?” Let’s prove it! Why do we 
hear so much regarding the sale of 
candy and carbonated beverages in 
our schools? Where better can this 
be analyzed as to whether it is 
beneficial or detrimental to health 
than in the science class? 


We have arrived now where col- 
lege summer sessions, in-service 


training, and extension courses can ° 


well give to teachers a course in 
“School Food Service for Educa- 
tion.” If during the next ten years 
the growth and improvement in 
school lunch are as rapid as during 
the last decade, I prophesy that our 
program will be one of the strong- 
est in our present curriculum. 





Fonevil Hall, Cradle of Liberty 
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OUR FIFTH PURPOSE 





Encouragement for Graduate 


Study for Capable Women 


ARLY in the career of the or- 

ganization it was the unani- 
mous conviction of the Founders 
that one of the chief contributions 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
might make to the status of women 
teachers was to award, as rapidly as 
possible, national scholarships for 
advanced study. From the very be- 
ginning the $1.00 scholarship fee 
for every member has been set aside 
for the Scholarship Fund, and for 
a number of years each chapter con- 
tributed in addition $5.00. No 
longer, however, are chapters re- 
quired to maintain individual 
scholarship funds, but may merge 
their funds with the state scholar- 





ship funds. Many chapters have 
chosen to do this, because it makes 
possible a larger amount that can 
be made available for a state schol- 
arship. 

In 1939, during the administra- 
tion of Dr. Maycie Southall, it was 
proposed that since the Scholarship 
Fund was growing all too slowly it 
should be augmented by enough 
money from the Available Fund to 
complete the amount required to 
furnish sufficient income to make 
the first scholarship award of 
$1,000.00. Accordingly, $4,000.00 
was diverted from the Available 
Fund to the national Scholarship 
Fund in order that the first award 
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might be made in 1940. This was 
done at the Convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and thereafter the 
award has been an annual one. 

At this time we are awarding 
three national scholarships, one in 
the name of Annie Webb Blanton, 
our Founder; one in the name of 
Berneta Minkwitz, our National 
Treasurer; and one as yet unnamed. 
It should be noted that it was the 
original intent to set aside $20,- 
000.00 as a foundation for each 
scholarship. At that time interest 
rates were high enough to provide 
a $1,000.00 annual income on such 
a sum. However, we need not tell 
you that during the years that have 
elapsed since then interest rates 
have declined so greatly that the 
fund to provide a $1,000.00 scholar- 
ship must be $40,000.00 instead of 
$20,000.00. It has been agreed dur- 
ing the past few years, however, that 
a $1,000.00 scholarship is hardly 
adequate in the present times, and 
the stipend has been increased to 
$1,250.00. The foundations, there- 
fore, for the three $1,250.00 schol- 
arships are $50,000.00. At the mo- 
ment there are $139,000.00 in bonds 
in the Scholarship Fund which will 
be augmented at the end of the 
fiscal year by the purchase of addi- 
tional bonds. 


ET was 1945 when the second 
scholarship foundation was com- 
pleted, and we were able to an- 
nounce that two national scholar- 
ships would be awarded annually 
thereafter. The third national 
scholarship, as yet unnamed, was 
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awarded for the first time in 1953- 
1954. 


Many states have succeeded in 
completing state scholarship funds, 
and, according to the present regu- 
lations, are awarding their scholar- 
ships on somewhat different bases 
than regulated the awards when we 
first began these projects. Numer- 
ous chapters are awarding small 
stipends not only to teachers, but 
more particularly to prospective 
teachers who are still in the student 
category. There is a strong tend- 
ency to regard these latter amounts 
as grants-in-aid rather than scholar- 
ships, because of confusion in no- 
menclature. 


Several states have awarded sub- 
stantial fellowships to educators 
from foreign countries. It would 
require too much space to give in 
detail the developments of that part 
of our program, which is really not 
an integral part of the scholarship 
program proper. It was motivated 
particularly by the compassion, the 
understanding, and the sympathy 
of some of our members for fellow 
educators in other countries that 
had been desolated by war. 


A number of states, therefore, 
have implemented their desire to 
help their fellow foreign teachers 
by providing substantial stipends. 
The experiences of these states have 
been moving, exciting, and exhila- 
rating. It would take too long to 
tell in detail what their experiences 
have been. This really is more of 
a fellowship program than it is a 
part of the scholarship program 
proper. It is mentioned only in 











order that there may be clear dif- 
ferentiation on the part of those 
who are thinking about the matter. 

The members of the Scholarship 
Committee headed by Miss Lillian 
Schmidt of Nebraska and other 
members as well are thinking very 
seriously about the possibility of 
developing and possibly changing 
our scholarship program. Many of 
our members feel that our scholar- 
ships are proceeding too slowly; 
still others feel that we do not want 
the organization to develop into a 
mere scholarship-granting organiza- 
tion. There are many aspects of 
this problem which should be con- 
sidered. It should be viewed from 
many angles, and its various facets 
studied before one comes to a con- 
clusion. 


The list of those who have been 
given national scholarships begin- 
ning in 1940 follows: 
1940-1941—Lillian Minor—Virginia 
1941-1942—Dr. Charlotte Elmott—Califor- 

nia 
1942-1943—Helen Shuman—Illinois 
1943-1944—Bessie Stanchfield—Minnesota 
1944-1945—Verna Parker—Vermont 
1945-1946—Agnes Reigart—Ohio — Annie 

Webb Blanton Scholorship 

Dr. Hildred Schuell—Indiana— 

Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 
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1946-1947—Dr. Ida May Shrode—California 
—Annie Webb Blanton Scholarship 
Dr. Elizabeth Michael—Illinois 
—Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 
1947-1948—Margaret Poley—Colorado—An- 
nie Webb Blanton Scholarship 
Dr. Elizabeth Michael—Illinois 
—Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 
1948-1949—Dr. Edna Eisen—Ohio — Annie 
Webb Blanton Scholarship 
Josephine Moyer—Pennsylvania 
—Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 
1949-1950—Grace Fox—Florida — Annie 
Webb Blanton Scholarship 
Dr. Margaret Wasson—Texas— 
Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 
1950-1951—Martha Bullert—Wisconsin — 
Annie Webb Blanton Scholarship 
Gaither A. McConnell—Berneta 
Minkwitz Scholarship 
1951-1952 — Beulah Bayless — California — 
Annie Webb Blanton Scholarship 
Stella Sanders — Oklahoma 
Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 
1952-1953—Mrs. Ida Heard—Louisiana— 
Annie Webb Blanton Scholarship 
Marcella Hartman—Indiana— 
Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 
1953-1954—June West—New Mexico—Annie 
Webb Blanton Scholarship 
Anna R. Meeks—Maryland— 
Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 
Marie Edwards—Indiana—Delta 
Kappa Gamma Scholarship 


If you will keep this list for refer- 
ence, it will save a frantic inquiry 
later on perhaps to the national 
office for just this information. 





























T WAS not 
I strange that Dr. 
Annie Webb Blan- 
ton should have 
been the author of 
the idea for the Na- 
tional Achievement 
Award, for to her 
we owe many of 
the constructive 
idea which have 
eventuated in sig- 
nificant action in 
the organization. 
During the last 
year of her admin- 
istration as first Na- 
tional President, 
she conceived the 
idea of an an- 
nual award which 
should be designed 


to give special recognition to some 


The Achiavement. Cward. 
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member of the organization who try. 


through work of national signifi- 
cance had furthered the purposes 
and ideals of the Society. 

A national committee was ap- 
pointed, upon Dr. Blanton’s rec- 
ommendation, to select the person 
to receive the Award as well as to 


determine the na- 
ture of the gift. 
Until 1936 the cus- 
tom of giving a 
bracelet, a pin, or 
some other article 
of equal value and 
significance was fol- 
lowed. 

It was Norma 
Smith Bristow, 
however, the sec- 
ond National Pres- 
ident, who recom- 
mended in her last 
annual report that 
a gift of distinc- 
tion be designed 
which should al- 
ways be a mark of 
national achieve- 
ment recognized 


by members throughout the coun- 


Miss Mamie Bastian, the third 
National President, accordingly fol- 


lowed the recommendation of Mrs. 





Bristow, and appointed a commit- 
tee which collaborated with L. G. 
Balfour Company in designing a 
distinctive award. The outcome 











was the piece of beautiful jewelry 
which has been used for a number 
of years. Those who received the 
earlier awards were given the privi- 
lege of exchanging the gifts they 
had received for the distinctive 
piece of jewelry now in use. A 
replica of the Award -heads this 
page. 

To the members no other choice 
would have been possible than Dr. 
Annie Webb Blanton as the recipi- 
ent of the first Award. She had 
done so much for the organization 
and had served it so selflessly that 
there was no difference of opinion. 

Since that time, the Awards Com- 
mittee has become an integral part 
of the structure of the organization. 
It is always headed by the National 
President. To her are sent nomina- 
tions from the various states, from 
units of the organization, or from 
individuals for the consideration of 
the Committee. The naming of 
the recipient of the National 
Achievement Award has become a 
significant event in the course of 
every National Convention. Un- 
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like the Educator’s Award, it is 
given yearly. In consequence, in 
the year intervening between con- 
ventions, it is usually awarded at 
the regional meeting which the re- 
cipient attends. 

The list of those who have re- 
ceived the National Achievement 
Award follows: 


1933—Annie Webb Blanton—Texas 
1934—Agnes Ellen Harris—Alabama 
1935—Mamie S. Bastian—Texas 
1936—Norma Smith Bristow—Alabama 
1937—Eula Lee Carter—Texas 
1938—Berneta Minkwitz—Texas 
1939—Birdie Adams—New Mexico 
1940—Madilene Veverka—California 
1941—Maycie Southall—Tennessee 
1942—Margaret White—Ohio 
1943—Emma Reinhardt—Illinois 
1944—Clara Parker—Texas 
1945—May Allen—Louisiana 
1946—M. Margaret Stroh — Washington, 
D.C. 
1947—Birdella Ross—Minnesota 
1948—Katharine Obye—Illinois 
1949—Dorothea Meagher—Oklahoma 
1950—Ella Hanawalt—Wisconsin 
1951—Vera Butler—Connecticut 
1952—J. Maria Pierce—California 
1953—Eunah Holden—Florida 
1954— 
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NATIONAL PRESIDENTS 
AND TERMS OF OFFICE 


1929-1933—Dr. Annie Webb Blanton 
1933-1936—Mrs. Norma Smith Bristow 
1936-1938—Miss Mamie Sue Bastian 
i938-1940—Dr. Maycie Southall 
1940-1942—Dr. Emma Reinhardt 
1942-1945—Dr. M. Margaret Stroh 
1945-1948—Dr. Catherine Nutterville 
1948-1950—Miss Birdella Ross 
1950-1952—Mrs. Eunah Holden 
1952-1954—Mrs. J. Maria Pierce 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


1930—Austin, Texas 

1931—Fort Worth, Texas 

1932—Austin, Texas 

1933—New Orleans, Louisiana 

1934—Hot Springs, Arkansas 

1935—Birmingham, Alabama 

1936—Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

1937—Chicago, Illinois 

1938—Denver, Colorado 

1939—Asheville, North Carolina 

1940—Washington, D. C. 

1941—Minneapolis, Minnesota 

1942—St. Louis, Missouri 

1943—Chicago, Illinois (Executive Board meeting 
plus members from surrounding territory) 

1944—Cleveland, Ohio (Special group of officers 
and a few committee chairmen) 

1945—Denver, Colorado (Executive Board meeting 
plus those who could attend) 

1946—San Francisco, California 

1947—New York, New York 

1948—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

1950—Dallas, Texas 

1952—Chicago, Illinois 

1954—Boston, Massachusetts 
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A Means 


Of 
Building World Peace 


EUGENIE TERRY 


HAT can I say when sages 
and statesmen have not suc- 
ceeded? What can I suggest when 
the plans of the ages have failed? 
The vision of a lasting peace and 
what it will mean to humanity 
make of this task a challenge to you 
and to me individually. 

We are Americans and we Ameri- 
cans are not destroyers; we are 
builders. 

We can feel and should feel that 
the services of each of us are neces- 
sary. Each nail, each plank, each 
brick, and each stone are individu- 
ally necessary to the building of a 
structure for permanent peace. Do 
we not, as Americans, stand united, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all? 

It is impossible to understand 
this problem unless we analyze War, 
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this chronic disease which makes 
for horror and destruction. 

Mythology recognized war as a 
god, a slayer, an avenger, and a 
curse to mankind. This god im- 
pelled rage and a lust for violence 
and was one who reveled in the 
horrors of carnage. He was the foe 
of wisdom and the scourge of mor- 
tals. 

Was Peace typified by a deity? 
The answer is NO. History proves 
its significance. 

War has been accepted as inevi- 
table, not only inevitable but for 
centuries as an exalted training, 
making its cause heroic and its 
motives noble. You will recall that 
Homer, in the Iliad, said: ‘“‘and for 
our country ’tis bliss to die.” Both 
the Greeks and the Moslems in 
their beliefs rewarded a dead hero 
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with all of the delights of a para- 
dise. 

And what do we read of the suf- 
fering and destruction which ac- 
companied these wars? Not too 
much. In short, exaltation has 
overshadowed desolation. 

I like to think that love, com- 
passion, tolerance, and other finer 
instincts existed in the breast of 
humanity throughout the ages. 
History is brief in records of the 
horrors of human suffering. Em- 
phasis has been given to booty 
rather than to bloodshed. We are, 
I am sure, familiar with the story 
of Boadicea, that fierce queen of 
the Britains, who led a war of ven- 
geance against the Romans for 
their perfidy to her country and 
their unspeakable atrocities to her 
and her daughters. Too, we re- 
member that Cleopatra committed 
suicide rather than grace a Roman 
triumph and suffer the fate which 
followed. The records show opposi- 
tion of women rather than men to 
these horrid customs and results of 
war. 


WE find few, if any, records of 
the sufferings of the masses or any 
records of concerted action of the 
masses on their part to oppose or 
to take revenge. Misfortune in war 
made a slave of man, a condition 
generally accepted. Slaves, if not 
in chains, usually wore some sym- 
bol of their status as did subject 
peoples. A Chinese, after the Man- 
chu victory, had to wear a queue 
if he valued his life. To this day, 
a certain group of Ceylonese wear 
the old symbol of subservience to 
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Portugal as a headdress ornament. 
The most repulsive record of 
mass cruelty in war comes to us 
from royal inscriptions of Assyria: 
“Their men, young and old, I took 
prisoners. Of some I cut off the 
feet and hands; of others I cut off 
the noses, ears, and lips; of young 
men’s ears I made a heap; of old 
men’s heads I built a tower. The 
male children and the female chil- 
dren I burned in the flames.” Per- 
haps the skin of some of those pris- 
oners flayed alive would have been 
made into lampshades had the 
Assyrians had use for them. 

The first of the militarists, Sparta, 
not only trained their youth in the 
arts of war but also taught them 
to bear pain unflinchingly and to 
steal without detection, thus mak- 
ing their emotions and morals sub- 
ject to the needs of war as they 
practiced. 

It was the boast of the Huns that 
grass never grew where their horses 
had trodden. Their faces were 
hideous, their noses being flattened, 
and their cheeks gashed, to render 
their appearance frightful as well 
as to prevent the growth of beard. 
Their aim was to frighten their 
victims and foes. 

Hitler and his sadists, as well as 
their apt pupils the Russians, seem 
to have adopted all manner of de- 
vices in order to paralyze their 
enemy by fear. 

I am sure that you will be as in- 
trigued as I, to learn that the 
Sanscrit word for war means: “We 
want more cows.” One word can 
give the cause of war and that word 
is GREED. Most wars are basically 
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economic; however, there are a 
number of forces which have caused 
wars and which have to be con- 
sidered and settled satisfactorily at 
the peace table, if we can expect 
a permanent peace. 

Let us explore these forces with 
regard to their relations to war and 
peace: 

1. Ideologies. Ours is not the 
first struggle between ideologies. 
Before ours have been the struggle 
between the Christians and the Mo- 
hammedans; the struggle between 
the Catholics and the Protestants; 
and the struggle between the kings 
and their people. And now in our 
era, we are embroiled in both a hot 
and cold war in which we are cham- 
pioning the principles of democ- 
racy against the principles of to- 
talitarianism. Ideological wars are 
the most cruel and destructive of 
all wars. I have faith in hope of 
ultimate success. Has not Christi- 
anity recognized the rights of the in- 
dividual? Has not Christianity for 
more than 2,000 years preached a 
gospel of peace and has not there 
been a growth of compassion and 
personal liberty as results? 

2. Economic pressures. Man must 
have food and a living. This 
evolves into need of homes for 
overflow population, need for raw 
materials, and need for markets, 
or in other words, the NEED FOR 
MORE COWS. Wars have been 
fought as wars of survival by the 
so-called “have not” nations to ob- 
tain the essential needs which are 
controlled by the “have” nations. 
For instance, Japan is the size of 
California with only one-third of 
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the land arable. It had a popula- 
tion of more than 60 million. It 
had neither coal nor corn. It could 
not feed its people. It could not 
be an agricultural nation without 
coal and iron for its factories and 
raw materials out of which to man- 
ufacture its goods. Consequently, 
there were the usual evolutions: 
friction, fear, hate, and war. 

Karl Marx in his “Das Kapital” 
thought he had a blueprint Utopia 
for the masses when he made a god 
of economy. Tariffs cause some 
trouble, and monopoly of essential 
items, another. Already we recog- 
nize our interdependence in a very 
personal way when we list such 
needs as tea, coffee, rubber, cocoa, 
silk, quinine, spices, etc., which 
affect our daily lives. Free enter- 
prise on all levels, national and 
international, might be a partial 
solution. 

3. Nationalism. Nationalism is a 
satisfaction fulfillment. Union is 
a necessity. Union for strength and 
survival, started in antiquity, 
through the ages has spread to the 
creation of nations. In a nation, 
the language is common, as are 
religion, customs, and _ instincts. 
Love of father grows into love of 
fatherland, or patriotism, foe of 
the deepest primitive instincts and 
emotional forces of mankind. Even 
we Americans fear that patriotism 
may be sacrificed in part or in 
whole in an allegiance and partici- 
pation in a world organization. All 
that I can say is that we can be 
Texans, Californians, Missourians, 
and Americans at the same time 
with no conflict or lessening of 
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our loyalties to either. So it could 
be in relationships in a world or- 
ganization. Nationalism has made 
its impress during the passing of 
time. The word “barbarian” was 
used by the citizens of Athens to 
refer to all who were not citizens, 
meaning those whose language was 
babbling in sound to them. Then 
the Chinese used the term “for- 
eign devils.” The Chinese in the 
Boxer Uprising were saturated with 
a hate of foreigners; Xenophobia, 
we call it. The Welsh were in the 
British Isles before the Angles and 
Saxons, yet the Anglo-Saxon word, 
Waelisc, meaning foreigner, is the 
name borne by a native in his own 
land, an anachronism by virtue of 
conquest. 

God created man, peoples, and 
nations with certain feelings of 
satisfaction, or shall I say, with 
certain feelings of superiority. The 
Chinese say that a Negro is black 
in color, that the European is white 
in color, but that the Chinese is 
natural in color. And the anthro- 
pologists tell us that peoples have 
identifying odors. In this we agree 
as far as the Negro is concerned, 
but how do we feel when we are 
told that the Oriental, who has a 
most sensitive sense of smell, says 
that the white man smells like raw 
meat or sour milk. This makes 
more understandable the old say- 
ing: “Fee, fie, fo, fum, I smell the 
blood of an Englishman.” 

“In the race for a better place in 
the sun, rivarly results in war. And 
in the struggles of subject peoples, 
who do not want to be absorbed 
but who look to the day when they 








may have their own nation where 
they may enjoy a common language, 
common religion, common cus- 
toms, common traditions, and com- 
mon instincts; trouble, suffering, 
defeat, and punishment have usu- 
ally been the result. Think of 
Poland, Ireland, and India as well 
as others. It is difficult for a nation 
to preach nationalism and to prac- 
tice it. You remember that we de- 
layed independence with the Philip- 
pines for about 50 years. 


"THE two war-breeding causes re- 
sulting from nationalism are com- 
petition and isolationism. Should 
not we then add, to love of family 
and love of country, love of human- 
ity as a partial solution? 

4. Militarism. Militarism, if it 
has any justification, is that of its 
use for defense. Man, however, is 
a combative animal. He loves con- 
tests and hates easily. His sense of 
superiority grows into arrogance. 
Militarism has been successfully 
used by men seeking power: Alex- 
ander the Great, Caesar, Genghis 
Khan, Charlemagne, Napoleon, 
and others. 

People adopting militarism as a 
policy were Sparta, Prussia, Ger- 
many, and Japan. Bismarck put 
his faith in a policy of “blood and 
iron.” Our country, we are proud 
to remember, did not enter either 
world war until attacked. We have 
a police force to enforce law and 
order, and similarly a nation would 
need a military force to assist in 
enforcing law and order in the 
world. 


5. Imperialism. Imperialism 



























































means a movement of races over 
their racial boundaries. Motives 
vary. Some have been dynastic, 
some for racial glory, and some for 
zeal in religious faith. It seems 
that the dominant force is an effort 
to prove superiority. Individually 
as well as nationally, we are so 
afflicted. We are familiar with the 
English slogans: “The sun never 
sets on British possessions” and 
“Britannia rules the waves.” Ger- 
many, not to be outdone, adopted 
the slogan: “Deutschland Uber 
Alles.” Little effort was exerted 
to benefit peoples who might have 
come under a nation during this 
period. Benefit was incidental 
rather than planned. It was easier 
to extend the type of home govern- 
ment, even though it proved ob- 
jectionable, as in the cases of Ire- 
land, Poland, Finland, and India. 
Imperialism is a real problem at 
the peace table. Democratic peo- 
ples preach self-determination of 
peoples, and yet, for economic rea- 
sons, cannot consent to free their 
subject peoples. Could not nations 
learn that a commonwealth of na- 
tions could function to the hurt of 
none as the British Commonwealth 
of Nations has demonstrated 
among its several member nations? 

6. Emotional complexes of fear, 
hate, and revenge. Defeat causes 
humiliation and privation which in 
turn engender fear, hate, and re- 
venge. Certain disappointments 
make for dissatisfaction and open 
opposition as the term “Italia Ir- 
redenta” indicates. Men must 


overcome or control these base emo- 
tions and substitute for them under- 
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standing, confidence, and coopera- 
tion. 


WE have used the expression 
most sincerely and earnestly: 
WARS MUST CEASE. 

Let us rehearse again the reasons: 

1. Wars must cease because, if 
we do not destroy war, war will 
destroy us. Wars are savage, dis- 
illusioning, and decivilizing. War 
or fear of war can bankrupt a coun- 
try by the ever-increasing demands 
of preparation for defense. A gen- 
eral use of the atom bomb or the H 
bomb or the X bomb synchronized 
could paralyze a country in an 
hour, yes, even destroy a country. 

2. Wars must cease because of the 
cost in life and property. Has it 
ever occurred to you that the mili- 
tary department of our government 
takes the “flower of the nation,” 
leaving the physically unfit to per- 
petuate the race? Other costs are 
human, property, faith, economic 
dislocations, and depressions. 

3. Wars must cease because they 
produce economic chaos, Franklin 
truly said: “Wars are not paid for 
in war time; the bill comes later.” 
Let us be personal and think how 
our income tax alone has increased 
and all because of war and threat 
of war. In war time for the sake 
of morale, money for war purposes 
is secured by borrowing rather than 
by taxation. Economic life at home 
cannot be normal after a war. We 
have unemployment, strikes, infla- 
tion, depressions, etc. 

4. Wars must cease because war 
unleashes demoralizing instincts. 
Every war gives men in service con- 
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tact with demoralizing behavior. 
Man on the battlefield becomes 
inured to bloodshed, killing, and 
pillaging, etc. Ludendorf said: “Ali 
the means to weaken an enemy na- 
tion become legitimate.” Often na- 
tions revert to the medieval theo- 
ries that “might makes right” and 
“the end justifies the means.” On 
his return, man can easily resort 
to robbery, homocide, sex craze, 
and other immoral practices. These 
war neuroses affect women and chil- 
dren in both the war era and es- 
pecially the post-war era. Wars 
abolish restraints, moral, social, and 
ethical, built up in that fine but 
perishable process called civiliza- 
tion. 

5. Wars must cease because wars 
breed wars. Erasmus said: “War is 
seldom in the interest of people; 
justice is never secured by war; 
war breeds war.” Humiliating and 
unfair treatment produces wound- 
ed esteem with dreams of revenge, 
of the day when he can strike back 
at his oppressor. Hitler filled the 
Germans with their old self-confi- 
dence and healed the wounds to 
their pride. Seeds sown by war will 
produce their kind. 

6. Wars must cease because wars 
interfere with the normal growth 
of civilization. Let us agree on 
what civilization implies. Civiliza- 
tion is two-fold in the usual con- 
cepts: It is a state of progressive 
development of arts, science, and 
statecraft and it is the means of ex- 
pressing the aspirations of the hu- 
man spirit. Wars disrupt normal 
living as well as normal continuity. 
The emphasis of life has to be on 





plans and activity which aim at 
success in the war effort. Crime, 
juvenile delinquency, and physical, 
moral, and economic diseases fol- 
low. In war-ridden places, destric- 
tion of property and life becomes 
secondary to the suffering of hu- 
manity. Nothing touches our hearts 
more than the plight of displaced 
persons. This paralysis which cul- 
ture, per se, suffers is not only to 
be compared to the effects of the 
damage done to humanity and to 
family life but also to the attitude 
toward concepts of morality, gov- 
ernment, and society. Ground is 
broken and seed is planted for all 
sorts of subversions and setbacks. 
Thus far, this discussion has dealt 
with war, the forces which must be 
considered at the peace table, and 
reasons why wars must cease. 


THIS, at long last, brings us to 
the question of Peace. 

Hearken to this Biblical quota- 
tion: “Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 

A man does not hope for a thing 
that he does not believe in. No man 
that does not see visions will ever 
realize any high hope or undertake 
any high enterprises. 

The continuance and assurance 
of a living peace must in the long 
run be the work of the people 
themselves. 

Basic principles of understanding 
are evidence of mutual respect, es- 
teem, appreciation, and kindly feel- 
ings between peoples. We must 
touch elbows and touch hearts with 
all nations of mankind. When this 
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human brotherhood is created, 
heroism will no longer mean to kill 
but to serve one’s fellows. You do 
not love humanity if you seek to 
divide humanity into jealous 
camps. Humanity can be welded 
together by love, by sympathy, and 
by justice. 

Plans to preserve peace are not 
new or recent. May I cite China as 
far back as the VIth Century which 
practiced pacifism and arbitration, 
Greece with its Amphictyony, 
Rome with its Pas Romana, the 
Papacy with its Peace of God and 
its Truce of God, France with its 
Great Design, as some of the groups 
making plans for maintaining 
peace? Next let me point out to 
you some leaders in thought, who 
had prescriptions for peace through 
federations and arbitration: 


William Penn—Essays towards 
Present and Future Peace of 
Europe. 

Abbe de St. Pierre—Project for 
Settling Perpetual Peace in 
Europe. 

Rousseau—Judgment on a Plan 
for Perpetual Peace. 

Kant—Perpetual Peace. 


Many others could be added. Did 
you note the use of the idea of per- 
petual peace in the titles? 
Regionalism is a form of organ- 
ization used as a means of preserv- 
ing peace in a limited area. The 
Papal Line of Demarcation set up 
lines of amity whereby the danger 
of conflict between Spain and Por- 
tugal could be averted. The Bal- 
ance of Power Theory aimed to 
keep peace through fear. The Pan- 
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American organizations were cre- 
ated to promote peace and prosper- 
ity among the countries of the 
Americas. And to these we would 
add the North Atlantic Pact, 14 na- 
tion members with a total popula- 
tion of 135,000,000. 

Another type of contribution to 
the peace effort is International 
Law. Grotius has the following to 
say as to the need of it: “There is 
among nations a common law of 
Rights, which is a force with re- 
gard to war, and in war. I saw 
many grave causes why I should 
write on that subject. I saw prevail- 
ing throughout the Christian world 
a license in making war of which 
even barbarous nations would have 
been ashamed; recourse being had 
to arm for slight reason or no rea- 
sons; and when arms were once 
taken up, all reverence for divine 
and human law was thrown away, 
just as if men thenceforth were au- 
thorized to commit all crimes with- 
out restraint.” Some examples of 
international law pertain to the use 
of the high seas, war prisoners, 
poison gas, and the practice of neu- 
trality. 

Another type of experiment is 
the one in which arbitration was to 
be the controlling agency, and this 
was tried through the Hague Con- 
ferences with the International 
Court of Arbitration as the organ 
of agreement and settlement. Later 
come the so-called World Courts 
provided for by both the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations Organization. 

Running through these plans, 
writings, and the various experi- 
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ments are the ideas of federation, 
courts of justice, arbitration, etc. 

The events of the last few years 
may discourage you. Take heart. 
No child learns to walk without 
many falls. 


Was civilization lost to the world 
as a result of the Teutonic In- 
vasions which overthrew Rome? Or 
after the conquests of Genghis 
Khan or Kublai Khan? Was the 
world destroyed by the gunpowder 
in the dynamite age? Will the 
world be destroyed by the Atom 
bomb age? No, not at all; however, 
we must avert interruptions. 


WHAT must we have individ- 
ually and collectively if peace is to 
be achieved? 

We must have: 

1. The spirit of liberty. The 
spirit of liberty embraces all races 
in common brotherhood; it voices 
in all languages and the same needs 
and aspirations. The full power of 
its expansive and progressive in- 
fluence cannot be reached until 
wars cease, armies are disbanded, 
and international disputes are 
settled by lawful tribunals accord- 
ing to the principles of justice. 

2. Tolerance. Wendell Willkie 
in “One World” said: “Freedom de- 
mands tolerance. Many Americans 
have much to learn about the va- 
riety of forms free societies may 
take. Our cooperation with the free 
men of Europe must be founded on 
the basic principle of human 
dignity.” 

3. Justice. From the Justinian 
Institutes, no better expression 
could be given than this: “Justice 





is the fixed and constant purpose 
which gives to every man his due.” 

4. Cooperation. When the world 
—all of it—consents to organize for 
peace, then we shall have peace. 

5. Courage. A bitter attack on 
human freedom has aroused man- 
kind to new heights of courage, de- 
termination, and moral strength. 
It has wakened a spirit of work, 
sacrifice, and cooperative effort. 
With that strength and with that 
spirit we shall win. 

6. Faith. Washington in _ his 
“Farewell Address” said: “Observe 
good faith and justice towards all 
nations; cultivate peace and har- 
mony with all.” 

7. Action. We Americans have 
been letting ourselves get lazy. We 
have book reviewers who interpret 
literature for us; we have com- 
mentators who interpret world af- 
fairs for us; and you could rapidly 
supply other pleasurable privileges. 
It seems that we are getting into 
the habit of “letting George do it.” 
Let us arouse ourselves. 

How can we meet this challenge, 
that of using international relations 
as a means of building world peace? 


It will take a will to understand, 
a will to cooperate, a will to tole- 
rate, a will to work, a will to suc- 
ceed. 

There is no more appropriate 
quotation to use in closing than 
this one taken from our late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 

“The Almighty God has blessed 
our land in many ways. He has 
given our people stout hearts and 
strong arms with which to strike 
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mighty blows for our freedom and 
truth. He has given our country a 
faith which has become the hope of 
all people in an anguished world. 
So we pray Him now for the vision 
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to see our way clearly—to see the 
way that leads to a better life for 
ourselves and for our fellowman— 
to the achievement of His will to 
peace on earth.” 











MEL P's: 























Paul Revere’s House 19 N. Square 



























ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 


The Educator’s Award 





T WAS Dr. Madeline Veverka, 
to whose dynamic energy we 
owe much of the initial enthusiasm 
for the great organization in Cali- 
fornia, that we are indebted for the 
idea of the foundation for an Edu- 
cator’s Award. 

To Dr. Veverka and to others 
whom she imbued with her en- 
thusiasm the idea of presenting a 
conspicuous award for significant 
educational writing to the woman 
who had contributed most in that 
field for a period of two years was 
a stirring and energizing motiva- 
tion. 

It was proposed, first of all, that 


one-half the royalties accruing 
from the sales of insignia through 
the L. G. Balfour Company, with 
whom a contract had been signed 
early in the history of the organiza- 
tion, should be allocated to the 
Educator’s Award Fund. By 1940 
the amount had grown to substan- 
tial portions, but not rapidly 
enough to meet the enthusiasm and 
the verve of those who had origi- 
nated the idea. 

It was to Annie Webb Blanton 
that we owe the impetus for an- 
other suggestion that helped to 
bring the Educator’s Award into 
reality. In June, 1942 Dr. Blanton 
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proposed that the organization 
should make an effort to contribute 
significantly to the purchase of Vic- 
tory Bonds in order to give evidence 
of our undeniable patriotism and 
our fervent and unanimous hopes 
for a speedy victory. Dr. Blanton 
suggested that the income from the 
bonds purchased through the Vic- 
tory Bond drive should be added 
to the income of the sum already 
allocated by the constitutional 
amendment from Balfour royalties 
and that this sum should be ear- 
marked for an Educator’s Award 
Fund. 

A national committee was ap- 
pointed to undertake the respon- 
sibility for the collection of money 
to purchase Victory Bonds. Mrs. 
Nina Goltry of Iowa deserves a 
large share of the credit for the 
success which marked the cam- 
paign. About $13,000 was con- 
tributed for the purchase of bonds, 
and, since the fund accruing from 
the Balfour royalties was now about 
$500 yearly, the Educator’s Award 
Fund grew rather rapidly for sev- 
eral years. 


It was not until 1946, however, 
that the organization felt that it 
was economically strong enough to 
undertake the first Award. It was 
announced in that year and was 
given to Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
famous scholar, novelist, educator, 
and literary critic. Her book, Our 
Young Folks, was considered the 
most significant piece of writing 
done by a woman in the period be- 
tween 1944 and 1946. 


It was not until the following 
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year that we discovered that Mrs. 
Fisher in her characteristically gen- 
erous fashion had transferred the 
Award to a young Philippine doc- 
tor in order that he might pursue 
his graduate study in this country. 
This was done as a memorial to her 
son, who had died in battle and who 
had been befriended by the young 
Filipino. 

Two years later the second Award 
was made to Dr. Kate Wofford of 
the faculty of the University of 
Florida for her book, Modern Edu- 
cation in the Small Rural School. 
The book had been written about 
ten years before, but it had been 
revised and rewritten completely 
when the judges gave ii considera- 
tion. Dr. Wofford followed Mrs. 
Fisher’s example and gave her 
Award to the state scholarship fund 
in Florida to endow a scholarship 
which should be reserved preferably 
for women coming from Korea. 
Her interest in that little country 
and in the women of Korea had 
been stimulated by her visit as one 
of the members of the Educational 
Mission that had been sent there 
during the late months of 1948. 


BBY 1950 we were able to offer the 
Award again, and this time it went 
to Louise Hall Tharp, the gifted 
author of The Peabody Sisters of 
Salem. The choice of the Educa- 
tor’s Award panel met with unani- 
mous approval, for the book seemed 
to strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of many Americans who were 
deeply interested in that period of 
America’s educational history. Mrs. 
Tharp had done a magnificent 
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piece of research. Her scholarly 
techniques were meticulous and 
thorough. There was no question 
that the Award had been given to 
the right person. 

In 1950 it was decided by the 
Executive Board and the Conven- 
tion that the fund for the Award 
had now reached proportions that 
we could offer it regularly every 
two years. 

It was given in 1952 to Catherine 
Drinker Bowen for her book, John 
Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion. This, too, was a popular 
choice, because Mrs. Bowen’s splen- 
did analysis, her scholarship, and 
her ability to make historical fig- 
ures come alive for the average 
reader are well known. 


The Educator’s Award will be 
given again at the National Con- 
vention in August, 1954. The panel 
of judges this year is headed by Dr. 
Eva Anderson, nationally known 
educator, legislator, and teacher. 
Dr. Anderson chairs a distinguished 
Committee, and they have been 
working very hard on the careful 
analysis of the various books that 
have been submitted. By this time 
considerable interest among pub- 
lishers has been aroused, and now 
as soon as the formal announce- 
ment signed by the President and 
the Executive Secretary goes out to 
publishers all over the land and to 
magazines throughout the country, 
enthusiasm is immediately gen- 
erated. We hope for another sig- 
nificant choice again this summer. 
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They have gone 


Where there are no shadows, no doubts, no yearnings, 


Where fellowship is a great reality. 


Alabama 
Mrs. Dorothy Cornelius Riddle, Mu 
Chapter, on February 27, 1954 in Denver, 
Colorado. 
Mrs. Ruth E. McCaleb, Alpha Xi Chap- 
ter, on February 16, 1954 in Fayette. 


Arizona 
Miss Esther Schaffer on January 24, 1954 
in Tombstone, member of Epsilon Chap- 
ter. 
Arkansas 


Miss Vernon Winston of Beta Chapter 
on March 26, 1954 in Texarkana. 

Mrs. Maggie Mae Davis in Russellville 
on February 14, 1954, member of Nu 
Chapter. 


California 


Miss Myra P. Anderson, Beta Iota Chap- 
ter, on February 1, 1954 in Monrovia. 


Colorado 


Miss Mary Caldwell in Boulder on June 
13, 1953, member of Gamma Chapter. 

Miss Margaret Cawdron, honorary mem- 
ber of Eta Chapter, on January 7, 1954 in 
Canterbury, England. 
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Miss Ruth Biddle in Longmont on Jan- 
uary 11, 1954, member of Mu Chapter. 

Mrs. Lillian R. Smoot, Mu Chapter, on 
March 2, 1954 in Longmont. 

Florida 

Mrs, Ethel Grisier Evans, Epsilon Chap- 
ter, on November 6, 1953 in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

Mrs. Kate McSween Smith on January 1, 
1954 in Pensacola, member of Eta Chapter. 

Mrs. Margaret Grady Wilder, Kappa 
Chapter, on February 21, 1954 in St. 
Petersburg. 


Georgia 

Miss Mada McDonald, Alpha Alpha 
Chapter, on December 17, 1953 in Bruns- 
wick. 

Miss Kate Godwin on September 11, 
1953 in Atlanta, member of Alpha Epsilon. 
Illinois 

Mrs. Esther B. Myers, Eta Chapter, on 
July 19, 1953 in Chicago. 

Miss Hazle M. Bledsoe, Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, on December 9, 1953 in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Miss Esther Marie Culp in Alton on 
December 22, 1953, member of Alpha Eta 
Chapter. 
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Indiana 


Mrs. Mary Daily Black in Bluffton on 
November 9, 1953, member of Delta Chap- 
ter. 

Miss Orpha Purdy, Zeta Chapter, in 
Vincennes on November 21, 1953. 

Miss Irene Robey on September 19, 1953 
in Indianapolis, member of Omega Chap- 
ter. : 


Kansas 
Mrs. Nettie McGrath, Alpha Chapter, 
on March 23, 1954 in Hays. 


Miss Edna Robinson, Lambda Chapter, 
on November 7, 1953 in Ransom. 


Kentucky 
Miss Julia Tanner, honorary member 


of Kappa Chapter in Owensboro on May 
12, 1953. 


Louisiana 
Miss Virginia M. Cooper in New Orleans 


on December 2, 1953, member of Delta 
Chapter. 


Maine 
Miss Nellie E. Brown, Alpha Chapter, 


on February 26, 1954 in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Maryland 
Miss Alma Henrietta Preinkert on Feb- 


ruary 28, 1954 in Washington, D. C., mem- 
ber of Theta Chapter. 


Michigan 
Miss Etta F. Jones, Eta Chapter, on 
February 3, 1954 in Grand Rapids. 


Minnesota 


Miss Louise Stondahl, Epsilon Chapter, 
near Henning on March 10, 1954. 


Missouri 


Miss Helen Fahey in Kansas City on 
October 10, 1953, member of Alpha Chap- 
ter. 

Miss Ruth Olson on August 4, 1953 in 
Kansas City, member of Alpha Chapter. 

Miss Mary Nelle Fenn, Gamma Chapter, 
on March 5, 1954 in Joplin. 


Gamma Bulletin 


Miss Bernice H. Michael, Kappa Chap- 
ter, in St. Joseph on December 3, 1953. 

Miss Lura McNish, Lambda Chapter, on 
February 28, 1954 in Brookfield. 


Nebraska 
Miss Loine Gaines in Plattsmouth on 
December 25, 1953, member of Gamma 
Chapter. 
Miss Ruth Hortense Sexton, Epsilon 
Chapter, on October 27, 1953 in Beatrice. 


New Jersey 


Miss Eliza Ashton Johnson in Trenton 
on February 23, 1954, member of Gamma 
Chapter. 

Mrs. Martha Hudnet Vehehradsky, 
Gamma Chapter, on November 12, 1953 
in Flemington. 

Miss Winifred Weldin, Gamma Chapter, 
in Wilmington, Delaware on January 2, 
1954. 


New Mexico 


Mrs. Ruth Power Logan in Albuquer- 
que on March 13, 1954, member of Gamma 
Chapter. 


New York 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Chittenden, Theta 
Chapter, on December 14, 1953 in Ken- 
more. 


North Dakota 


Miss Olaf Beeman, Gamma Chapter, on 
February 6, 1954 in Minot. 


Ohio 


Miss Carrie Yohn in Mansfield on Jan- 
uary 21, 1954, member of Delta Chapter. 

Mrs. Lora W. McCarley, Psi Chapter, on 
February 28, 1954 in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Lorna Richard Jividen in Cleve- 
land on February 14, 1954, member of 
Omega Chapter. 

Miss Ruth Anne Sarah Dusha, Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter, on December 27, 1953 in 
Toledo. 

Miss Edna B. Rowe, Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter, in Toledo on December 2, 1953. 

Miss Dorothy Leek Griffin in July, 1953 
in Maine, member of Beta Nu Chapter. 

Miss Ruth Thayer, Beta Nu Chapter, in 
November, 1953 in Cincinnati. 
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Oklahoma 


Mrs. Catharine Jenkins in Muskogee on 
March 22, 1954, member of Epsilon Chap- 
ter. 

Mrs. Gertude M. Decker, Eta Chapter, 
in Norman on January 31, 1954. 

Mrs. Lena Ansley Dean, Xi Chapter, on 
November 19, 1953 in Tyler, Texas. 

Mrs. Josephine T. Bullock in Ardmore 
on January 18, 1954, member of Omicron 
Chapter. 


Pennsylvania 
Dr. Elizabeth Briton Meek, Omicron 
Chapter, on February 17, 1954 in Allen- 
wood. 
South Dakota 
Miss Margaret Sheffield, Beta Chapter 
on December 1, 1953 in Tyndall. 
Tennessee 


Mrs. E, William Hale, honorary member 
of Epsilon Chapter, on March 5, 1954 in 
Whitehaven. 


Texas 


Mrs. Eli M. Townsend, Lambda Chap- 
ter, on December 9, 1953 in Belton. 
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Mrs. Susie Jean Rugel in San Marcos on 
September 19, 1953, member of Nu Chap- 
ter. 

Mrs. Faye Perriraz, Xi Chapter, on 
October 24, 1953 in Georgetown. 

Miss Julia Compton, Alpha Beta Chap- 
ter, on November 13, 1953 in Demopolis, 
Alabama. 

Mrs. Lucy Bonner Vermillion in Rusk 
on September 17, 1953, member of Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter. 

Mrs. C. E. Wade, Alpha Lambda Chap- 
ter, in Kingsville on October 6, 1953. 

Mrs. Clara Keidel, honorary member of 
Beta Zeta Chapter, on March 5, 1954 in 
Fredericksburg. 

Mrs. Sophia Jungman, Gamma Upsilon 
Chapter, on November 15, 1953 in Hondo. 


Utah 


Mrs. Louise Peterson, Beta Chapter, in 
Richfield on March 12, 1954. 


Washington 


Miss Alverta M. Cress, Lambda Chapter, 
on July 3, 1953 in Bellingham. 

Miss Florence E. Wertman in Belling- 
ham on September 23, 1953, member of 
Lambda Chapter. 








OFFICIAL AKI SCARF 








The official scarf is made of 
heavy red rayon satin with 
gold embroidered let- 
ters and gold color 
fringe. 
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Oficial Sear - 26" 
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OFFICIAL BIBLE 


Red binding, gold stamped Delta Kappa Gamma and chapter name (as 


Alpha Chapter, Illinois) lower right. 


Postage and any state tax in addition. 


Pric®....cee- $6.00 


$ .25 postage on cash orders. 


Total postage on COD orders. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


#1225-53 White Vellum fiat 
sheets 7% x 10% engraved in gold 
with AKT crest with words Delta 
Kappa Gamma below. 


2 boxes (24 engraved sheets, 24 
plain envelopes in each box) at 
$1.20 per box ........... $2.40 


POSTAGE included. Any state 
tax in addition. Minimum or- 
der—2 boxes. 


CHAPTER 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 


engraved with address or crest 
and address. Also printed styles 
available. Write for samples. 


PLACE CARDS 
& PROGRAMS 


Place cards can be furnished en- 
graved in gold with your crest. 
Also small banquet programs 
make an inexpensive and attrac- 
tive souvenir. 

Samples on request 


Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Factories .. . 


ATTLEBORO, 
In Canada . . . Contact your nearest BIRK’S STORE. 
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